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Lagos, Nigeria 


Remarks of the President and Lt. Gen. 
Olusegun Obasanjo at the Welcoming 
Ceremony. April 1, 1978 


GENERAL OBASANJO. President and Mrs. 
Carter, on behalf of the people and Gov- 
ernment of Nigeria, I would like to take 
this opportunity to welcome you to Ni- 
geria and, indeed, to Africa on this his- 
toric visit. 

In the interest of peace and stability in 
Africa, in particular, and in the world in 
general, and for the mutual benefit of 
our two countries, contact and consulta- 
tion between our countries, especially 
since your arrival in the White House, 
has been on the increase. We welcome 
this development. 

I fondly remember my visit to your 
great country only last October and the 
warm and generous reception accorded 
me. That visit afforded us an opportunity 
for frank and cordial exchange of views 
and ideas on contemporary issues of in- 
terest to our two countries. I hope this 
visit, the first of its kind and so timely, 
will be as rewarding and as fruitful as my 
memorable visit last October. 

The whole of Africa, and indeed the 
whole world, will be interested in your 
visit to our country as marking a signifi- 


cant redirection in American policy to- 
wards black Africa. 

This visit will afford you, Mr. President, 
and Mrs. Carter and, through you, the 
majority of American people a closer 
understanding of Africa today and Afri- 
can aspirations. 

We as leaders cannot afford to disap- 
point our two peoples, in particular, who 
have great expectations from this ex- 
change of visits. There are present issues 
which must engage our attention during 
this visit. Your personal commitment to 
human values, rights, and dignity, based 
on the principles and ideals of the Found- 
ing Fathers of your great country, have 
given us some hope in our joint endeavor 
to eradicate racialism on this continent 
and to ensure improvement of peace, jus- 
tice, and fairness on our continent and 
in the world. 

We believe that world economies are 
complementary and interdependent, and 
we hope this visit will afford us the oppor- 
tunity of exploring the areas of coopera- 
tion and collaboration between our two 
countries for our mutual benefits, and 
finding ways and means of bringing about 
a more equitable world economic order. 

May I especially once again welcome 
Mrs. Carter to Nigeria and wish you, 
President and Mrs. Carter, and all the 
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members of your entourage, a _pleas- 
ant stay in Nigeria and a safe journey 
back home at the end of what we expect 
to be a rewarding visit and experience. 
You are welcome. 

THe PreswentT. Your Excellency, 
General Obasanjo, distinguished officials 
of the Military Government of Nigeria, 
and the people who are friends of the 
people of my country, the United States: 

It is a personal privilege for me to 
begin this first state visit of a President of 
the United States to the sub-Saharan 
region of Africa. It also reflects the in- 
creasing role which so many nations of 
this diverse continent are now playing in 
international affairs. 

I am pleased to come to Nigeria, where 
the vision of your own government in 
meeting African challenges has been an 
inspiration far beyond the borders of your 
own great country. 

Quite apart from the great political 
events which are shaping our times, the 
American people have a longstanding 
but growing interest in the continent of 
Africa—its history, its cultural richness, 
its increasingly developed 
potential. 

During the past years, we in the United 
States have been enriched—and particu- 
larly the last few months—by significant 
visits of Nigerian painters, sculptors, mu- 
sicians, and other artists. Our awareness 
of your 2,000-year-old artistic tradition is 
being enhanced even now, by such events 
as the exhibit this month, in Washington, 
of regional arts of the Nigerian people. 

As I told General Obasanjo earlier 
on his visit to Washington, I, myself, and 
my family are avid readers of the fine 


economic 


literary works of Chinua Achebe and— 


others who write of the past and present 
life in your great country. 

It is in this context of growing aware- 
ness about African culture that so many 
people in the United States are looking 
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back with increased interest to their 
family origins here. But the relationship 
between the United States and Nigeria is 
based on current realities and common 
hopes, as well as ancestral ties. We share 
with you a desire to see all the people of 
Africa at peace with each other, preserv- 
ing their diversity and their national char- 
acter, living in mutual respect, and en- 
joying the fruits of development and of 
democracy. 

The presence of more than 15,000 Ni- 
gerian students in the United States and 
many Americans here underlines the 
depth of our cooperation in the field of 
education. We are also bound by eco- 
nomic interests, and we are learning from 
each other about trade and about indus- 
trial and agricultural development. 

Our relationship with you is one of 
mutual dependence, and our goals should 
always be to find ways of making this 
relationship even more beneficial to both 
our peoples. And we share the hope of 
achieving peace with justice in southern 
Africa. 

I am particularly happy to renew my 
close acquaintance with General Oba- 
sanjo. We first met last October, when 
he paid an official visit to the United 
States. Since then, I have benefited from 
his counsel in many ways. 

I am especially pleased that the Ni- 
gerian people and Government, your 
leaders, are so deeply committed to dem- 
ocratic principles. A freely elected assem- 
bly is even now debating the draft of 
your nation’s new constitution. This 
demonstration of faith in the judgment 
of Nigerian citizens is heartening to all 
of us in America who care so deeply 
about self-determination, majority rule, 
and human rights. 

I’m looking forward to even closer co- 
operation with Nigeria and with other 
nations in Africa. And during this visit, 
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I expect to learn firsthand about some 
of Africa’s problems and opportunities 
from your distinguished leaders. 

General Obasanjo, thank you for your 
welcome. It is a great pleasure for me, for 
my wife, for my daughter, and other 
American officials, to be with you in 
your great and growing country. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 10:12 a.m. at 
Dodan Barracks. 

The President had arrived in Lagos on the 
evening of March 31. He was met at Murtala 
Muhammed Airport by’ General Obasanjo, 
Head of State of Nigeria, and then went to 
the State House Marina where he stayed dur- 
ing his visit to Lagos. 

Following the welcoming ceremony, the 
President and General Obasanjo went to the 
VIP Room at Dodan Barracks for meetings. 
The President then proceeded to Tafawa 
Balewa Square, where he placed a wreath at 
the memorial cenotaph, dedicated to the 
memory of Nigerian soldiers who died in the 
two World Wars and the Nigerian civil war. 


Lagos, Nigeria 


Remarks at the National Arts Theatre. 
April 1, 1978 


Dr. AxinyEMI. Your Excellency, Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter, Mrs. Carter, Your 
Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a great honor for me to welcome 
you and Mrs. Carter this afternoon on be- 
half of the Nigerian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

All of us here this afternoon are privi- 
leged to be present at this significant occa- 
sion, when the President of the United 
States speaks to the Nigerian people. This 
occasion is an indication of the President’s 
recognition of the need to talk not only 
to governments but also to peoples; to 
share his views not only with government 
officials but also with the general public. 
This occasion is also a recognition of the 
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formidable role which informed and ar- 
ticulate public opinion plays in the formu- 
lation and development of a nation’s 
foreign policy. 

Commentators on the present foreign 
policy of the United States are quick to 
point out the constraints which are placed 
on the President in the development of 
policies towards other nations. This plu- 
rality of society is one of the things which 
Nigeria has in common with the United 
States. 

In the case of Nigeria, this pluralism 
manifests itself in enormous pressures on 
our Government to pursue our foreign 
policy objectives as rapidly and vigorously 
as possible. This occasion is a recognition 
of the pluralism of Nigerian society. 

Mr. President, the Nigerian public has 
noticed the new direction which you have 
given to the foreign policy of the United 
States, the sincerity of your crusade 
against violations of human _ rights 
throughout the world, and your commit- 
ment to the right of individual nations to 
self-determination. But at the same time, 
the Nigerian public has learned to meas- 
ure policy pronouncements by results and 
not by expectations. 

The Nigerian public believes that the 
United States has a duty to mankind to 
take positive policy initiatives in southern 
Africa. The Nigerian public hopes that 
your deep concern for human rights, Mr. 
President, will be translated into action 
aimed at destroying institutionalized vio- 
lation of human rights in southern Africa. 


As representatives of the Nigerian pub- 
lic privileged to be here this afternoon, we 
await your voice, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Director Akinyemi, 
Commissioner Garba, distinguished offi- 
cials of the Government of Nigeria and 
of the United States, distinguished guests 
from other countries, and my friends, the 
Nigerian people: 
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I come from a great nation to visit a 
great nation. When my voice speaks 
words, they are not the words of a per- 
sonal person but the words of a country. 

It’s no coincidence that I come here 
to this institute, where free and open dis- 
cussions and debate contribute to the 
comprehension and understanding and 
the reaching of agreements that solve 
problems that have separated people one 
from another. 


It is no coincidence that I come to Ni- 
geria to talk about our bilateral relation- 
ships and the problems of Africa. And it 
is no coincidence that our Nation has now 
turned in an unprecedented way toward 
Africa—not to give you our services but 
to share with you a common future, com- 
bining our strengths and yours, correcting 
our weaknesses and correcting yours. And 
this departure from past aloofness by the 
United States is not just a personal com- 
mitment of my own, but I represent the 
deep feelings and the deep interest of all 
the people of my country. 

I’m proud and deeply moved to be the 
first American President to make an offi- 
cial visit to your country. And I’m espe- 
cially grateful for the warmth and the 
generosity of my reception by the Govern- 
ment and by the people of Nigeria. 

I don’t know who’s doing the work, but 
many Nigerians are standing beside the 
roadway to make me and my family feel 
welcome, and I thank you for it. 


During my first year as President of the 
United States, I’ve been pleased to work 
closely with General Obasanjo, learning 
from him and from other African leaders. 
Our cooperation has had a special mean- 
ing for me, since Africa has been so much 
in my thoughts during the past 15 months. 


Our countries have much in common. 
Nigeria and the United States are vast 
and diverse nations seeking to use our 
great resources for the benefit of all our 
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people. That’s the way it is now; that’s 
the way it will continue to be in the 
future. 

Americans admire the energy, the wis- 
dom, the hard work, the sense of optimism 
of the Nigerian people, for these are ex- 
actly the same qualities which we admire 
in my country. 

The Nigerian Government has shown 
these qualities in your own national ac- 
complishments and in your efforts for 
worldwide peace and economic progress— 
in the Organization for African Unity, in 
the United Nations, and in other councils 
where nations seek common ground so as 
to resolve differences and to work 
together. 

We admire also the humane and the 
creative way which Nigeria has come 
through a divisive time in your own 
history. Through public debate and far- 
reaching planning, you are designing a 
democratic future for a new “One 
Nigeria,” and we’re grateful and excited 
about this prospect. 

Our bonds of friendship go back many 
years. Nigerian students first came to the 
United States in the 19th century. Your 
first President, Nnamdi Azikiwe, studied 
in our country. In applying to Lincoln 
University, he wrote that he believed in 
education for service and service for 
humanity. 

Tens of thousands of young Nigerians 
have followed him to America to prepare 
themselves for service here in their home- 
land. Many are present or future teachers, 
who will help you achieve your goal of 
universal primary education. 

We in the United States are learning 
from you as well, for we are enriched by 
our ties and heritage in Africa, just as 
we hope to contribute to the realization 
of African hopes and African expecta- 
tions. 
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Our nations and our continents are 
bound together by strong ties that we in- 
herit from our histories. We also share 
three basic commitments to the future of 
Africa. 

We share with you a commitment to 
majority rule and individual human 
rights. In order to meet the basic needs of 
the people, we share with you a commit- 
ment to economic growth and to human 
development. We share with you a com- 
mitment to an Africa that is at peace, free 
from colonialism, free from racism, free 
from military interference by outside na- 
tions, and free from the inevitable con- 
flicts that can come when the integrity of 
national boundaries are not respected. We 
share these things with you as well. 

These three common commitments 
shape our attitude toward your conti- 
nent. You have been among the leaders 
of international efforts to bring the prin- 
ciples of majority rule and individual 
rights into reality in southern Africa. 

During the past year, we’ve worked 
closely with your Government and the 
other frontline states in the quest to 
achieve these goals in Namibia and in 
Zimbabwe. 

Our efforts have now reached a critical 
stage. On Namibia, there has been some 
progress, with the parties showing some 
degree of flexibility. It is important that 
accommodation be now reached. This 
past week, we and the other Western 
members of the United Nations Security 
Council have presented to the disputing 
parties our proposals for an internation- 
ally acceptable agreement based on free 
elections. 

These proposals provide the best hope 
for a fair and peaceful solution that will 
bring independence to Namibia in a man- 
ner consistent with Security Council 
Resolution 385. No group is favored at 
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the expense of another. They protect the 
rights of all. They should be accepted 
without further delay. 

The tragic assassination of Chief 
Kapuuo should not lead to an era of vio- 
lence and recrimination, but to an inter- 
nationally supervised choice by the people 
of Namibia to elect leadership that will 
unite their country in peace and not 
divide it in war. 

On Rhodesia, or Zimbabwe, Great 
Britain and the United States have put 
forward a plan for the solution, based on 
three fundamental principles: first, fair 
and free elections; secondly, an irreversi- 
ble transition to genuine majority rule 
and independence; and third, respect for 
the individual rights of all the citizens of 
an independent Zimbabwe. 

This plan provides the best basis for 
agreement. It is widely supported within 
the international community and by the 
Presidents of the frontline nations who 
surround Zimbabwe itself. Its principles 
must be honored. Let there be no ques- 
tion of the commitment of the United 
States to these principles or our determi- 
nation to pursue a just settlement which 
brings a cease-fire and an internationally 
recognized legal government. 

The present challenge to our diplomacy 
and to yours is to help all the parties get 
together, based on the Anglo-American 
plan, and build on areas of agreement. 
Only a fair arrangement with broad sup- 
port among the parties can endure. 

The transition to independence of a 
new Zimbabwe must ensure an oppor- 
tunity for all parties to compete in the 
democratic process on an equal footing. 
The past must lead irrevocably to ma- 
jority rule and a future in which the 
rights of each citizen of Zimbabwe are 
protected, regardless of tribal or ethnic 
origin or race. That is our Nation’s posi- 
tion. We will not depart from it. 
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The hour is late with regard both to 
Zimbabwe and to Namibia. The parties 
must choose. They can choose a path of 
agreement and be remembered as men of 
vision and courage who created new na- 
tions, born in peace, or they can insist on 
rigid postures that will produce new polit- 
cal complications, generating new con- 
flicts, growing additional bloodshed, and 
delay the fullfilment of their hopes. 


We in the United States remain com- 
mitted, as do the people of Nigeria, to the 
path of genuine progress and fairness, for 
the sake of all the nations of the region 
and for the sake of international peace. 


In the name of justice, we also believe 
that South African society should and can 
be transformed progressively and peace- 
fully, with assured respect for the rights of 
all. We’ve made it clear to South Africa 
that the nature of our relations will de- 
pend on whether there is progress towards 
full participation for all her people, in 
every respect of the social and economic 
life of the nation, and an end to discrimi- 
nation, an end to apartheid, based on race 
or ethnic origin. We stand firm in that 
message as well. 


I grew up in a society struggling to find 
racial harmony through racial justice. 
Though our problems were different, I 
know that progress can best be found if 
the determination to see wrongs righted is 
matched by an understanding that the 
prisoners of injustice include the privi- 
leged as well as the powerless. 


I believe we should therefore combine 
our determination to support the rights 
of the oppressed people in South Africa 
with a willingness to hold out our hands 
to the white minority if they decide to 
transform their society and to do away 
with apartheid and the crippling burdens 
of past injustices. 


I also believe that progress can be made. 
As Andrew Young said here in Lagos 
last August, a belief in dreams for the 
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future is not naive if we are ready to work 
to realize those dreams. 

Our concern for human rights extends 
throughout this continent and through- 
out the world. Whatever the ideology or 
the power or the race of a government 
that abuses the rights of its people, we op- 
pose those abuses. 

We in America welcome the real prog- 
ress in human rights that is being made 
in many countries, in Africa as well as in 
other regions. 

Americans were particularly encour- 
aged that the African group at the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission 
moved this year to consider the oppressive 
policies of two of its own member nations. 

We are encouraged, too, by the move- 
ment towards democracy being made by 
many nations. Nigeria is an outstanding 
example. The free and fair elections that 
you held in the past year leave no doubt 
that your Government is determined to 
pursue its decision to establish civilian rule 
in 1979. This action will be an inspiration 
to all those in the world who love democ- 
racy and who love freedom. And we con- 
gratulate you on this. 

Each country must, of course, adapt the 
instruments of democracy to fit its own 
particular needs, a process now being 
completed by your constituent assembly. 
The basic elements are participation by 
individuals in the decisions that affect 
their lives, respect for civil liberties 
through the rule of law, and thus, pro- 
tection of the dignity of all men and 
women. 

Wherever these fundamental princi- 
ples exist, a government can accommo- 
date to necessary change without break- 
ing, and its people can demand such 
change without being broken. 

These principles are necessary for 
democracy, and they sustain development 
as well. For in a democracy, the people 
themselves can best ensure that their gov- 
ernment will promote their economic 
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rights, as well as their political and civil 
liberties. 

I believe, as I know you do as well, that 
every person also has a right to education, 
to health care, to nutrition, to shelter, to 
food, and to employment. These are the 
foundations on which men and women 
can build better lives. 

This is our second great, common goal 
between the United States and Nigeria— 
human development made possible by fair 
and equitable economic progress. 

My country is ready to do its fair share 
in support of African development, both 
because it’s in our own interest and also 
because it’s right. More and more, the 
economic well-being of Americans de- 
pends on the growth of the developing 
nations here in Africa and in other parts 
of the world. A good example is our rela- 
tionship with Nigeria, which is marked by 
respect for each other’s independence and 
a growing recognition of our interdepen- 
dence. 

Nigeria, for instance, is the United 
States’ second largest supplier of imported 
crude oil. The United States is the largest 
market for Nigeria’s petroleum, and thus 
the largest source of the revenue which is 
so vital to Nigeria’s dynamic, economic 
development program. 

But the scope of our commerce is much 
broader than in petroleum alone. Our 
growing trade serves the interests of both 
countries. When we purchase Nigerian 
products, we contribute to Nigerian de- 
velopment. But unless we can also share 
our technology and share our productive 
capacity with you, our own economy 
slows down, American workers lose their 
jobs, and the resulting economic sluggish- 
ness means that we can buy less from you, 

Financial encouragement to developing 
nations is therefore in our interest, be- 
cause a world of, prosperous, developing 
economies is a world in which America’s 
economy can prosper. 
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We are increasing our bilateral devel- 
opment assistance to Africa, and on my 
return to Washington, I will recommend 
to the Congress that the United States 
contribute $125 million to the second re- 
plenishment of the African Development 
Fund. 

I’m happy to announce, also, that just 
before leaving Washington, I authorized 
our Corps of Engineers to offer to partici- 
pate, as requested by you, in the compre- 
hensive development of the Niger River 
System. 

We are giving new priority to cooperat- 
ing in international efforts to improve 
health around the world. We would like 
to study with you how we can best work 
with Nigeria and other nations of Africa 
to deal with the killing and the crippling 
diseases that still afflict this continent. 

Three days ago I spoke in Caracas, 
Venezuela, about our commitment to in- 
ternational economic growth and equity. 
All of us can gain if we act fairly toward 
one another. 

Nigeria acted on this principle in help- 
ing to negotiate the Lomé Convention 
and the birth of the Economic Commu- 
nity of West African States. 

All nations can act on this principle by 
making world trade increasingly free and 
fair. Private investment can help, under 
arrangements benefiting both the inves- 
tors and also the host countries like your 
own. And sharing technology can make a 
crucial difference. We are especially 
pleased that Nigeria is sending so many 
of your young people to the United States 
for training in the middle-level technical 
skills. 

There must be fair international agree- 
ments on such issues as stabilizing com- 
modity prices, the creation of a Common 
Fund, and relieving the debt burden of 
the poorest nations. 

Every government has the obligation to 
promote economic justice within its own 
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nation, as well as among nations. Ameri- 
can development assistance will go in- 
creasingly to those areas where it can 
make the greatest contribution to the eco- 
nomic rights of the poor. 

Progress towards economic develop- 
ment requires the pursuit of our third goal 
as well—again which we share with 
you—a peaceful Africa, free of military 
intervention, for economic progress is 
best pursued in times of peace. 

Africans themselves can best find 
peaceful answers to African disputes 
through the Organization of African 
Unity and, when needed, with the help 
of the United Nations. 

We support your efforts to strengthen 
the peacemaking role of the Organization 
of African Unity, and we share Nigeria's 
belief in the practical contributions the 
United Nations can make. 

U.N. peacekeeping forces are already, 
today, playing a crucial role in the Middle 
East. They can help bring independence 
and majority rule, in peace, to Namibia 
and to Zimbabwe. 

The military intervention of outside 
powers or their proxies in such disputes 
too often makes local conflicts even more 
complicated and dangerous and opens 
the door to a new form of domination or 
colonialism. We oppose such intervention 
by outside military forces. We must not 
allow great power rivalries to destroy our 
hopes for an Africa at peace. 

This is one reason we applaud the 
leading role of Nigeria in seeking to find 
peaceful solutions to such tragedies as 
the recent struggle between Ethiopia and 
Somalia in the Horn of Africa. 

We are concerned that foreign troops 
are already planning for military action 
inside Ethiopia against the Eritreans, 
which will result in greatly increased 
bloodshed among those unfortunate peo- 
ples. Although I will remain careful to 
see that our friends are not put at a dis- 
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advantage, I am working to curb our own 
role as a supplier of arms, and we urge 
others to show similar restraint. 

We prefer to seek good relations with 
African and other nations through the 
works of peace, not war. America’s contri- 
bution will be to life and development 
and not to death or destruction. 

Plainly, military restraint by outsiders 
can best be brought about if all nations, 
including those who buy weapons, ac- 
tively seek that constraint. We would wel- 
come and support voluntary regional 
agreements among African leaders to re- 
duce the purchase of weapons as a major 
step towards peace and away from the 
economic deprivation of the poor, when 
badly needed money that could give them 
a better life goes to purchase weapons to 
take lives. 

I’ve talked about many subjects this 
afternoon, very briefly, but in one way or 
another, I’ve been talking about change 
in the world that we all share. Sometimes 
we grow impatient or cynical about that 
change, thinking that it’s too slow, that 
it may not come at all. 

I know something about social change. 
In my own lifetime, I’ve seen the re- 
gion of my birth, the southern part of the 
United States, changed from a place of 
poverty and despair and racial division to 
a land of bright promise and opportunity 
and increasing racial harmony. 

I’ve seen the towering wall between 
the races taken down, piece by piece, until 
the whites and the blacks of my country 
could reach across it to each other. 

I know that our own society is different 
from any other, and I know that we still 
have much to do in the United States. 
But nothing can shake my faith that in 
every part of the world, peaceful change 
can come and bless the lives of human be- 
ings. Nothing can make me doubt that 
this continent will win its struggle for 
freedom—freedom from racism and the 
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denial of human rights, freedom from 
want and suffering, and freedom from the 
destruction of war and foreign interven- 
tion. 

Nigeria is a great and influential nation, 
a regional and an international leader. 
We stand by you in your work. We know 
that Africans will always take the lead in 
shaping the destiny of your own people. 
And we know that this continent will en- 
joy the liberation that can come to those 
who put racial division and injustice be- 
hind them. 

I believe that this day is coming for 
Africa. And on that day, blacks and 
whites alike will be able to say, in the 
words of a great man from my own State, 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., “Free at 
last, free at last, great God Almighty, we 
are free at last.” 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. AKkINyEMr. Mr. President, Your 
Excellencies, the biggest honor which we 
in this country confer on people whom we 
respect is not to ignore them. In the next 
coming days, weeks, and months, every 
word you've uttered here this evening is 
going to be analyzed, is going to be dis- 
sected. And, Mr. President, we’ll keep you 
informed of it. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: Bolaji Akinyemi, director general of 
the Nigerian Institute of International Affairs, 
spoke at 3:45 p.m. In his opening remarks, 
the President referred to Joseph Nanven 
Garba, Commissioner for External Affairs. 


Lagos, Nigeria 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters Following Meetings With 


General Obasanjo. April 2, 1978 


SOUTHERN AFRICA POLICY 


ReEporTER. Mr. President, is there any 
connection between your public position 
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on southern African policy and how you 
take your votes at the Security Council on 
southern Africa? 

THE PresIpENT. We have, as you know, 
only recently as a nation been deeply in- 
volved in trying to bring peace to southern 
Africa. We have taken the initiative, 
along with the British, in Zimbabwe, to 
try to bring out a resolution of those very 
serious problems—peace, majority rule, 
the melding of the liberation forces as a 
base in the future security of Zimbabwe. 
And we have also taken the initiative, 
along with Germany and France, Great 
Britain and Canada, under the United 
Nations, to bring a resolution of the prob- 
lem in Namibia—again, majority rule, 
free elections, the right of the blacks to 
have their rights honored. 

I think that is accurate to say, too, that 
the recent action by the United Nations 
to implement an arms embargo against 
South Africa was preceded by our own 
unilateral action implementing an arms 
embargo long before the U.N. acted, and 
we support that arms embargo completely. 


U.S. INVESTMENTS AND 
NIGERIA 


ASSISTANCE TO 


Q. Can you tell us if you talked about 
the oil situation and the fact that Nigeria 
wants more technology from the United 
States? 

THE PrestpENT. Yes. We discussed the 
oil situation in Nigeria. We also discussed 
the prospect of purchasing liquefied nat- 
ural gas, which Nigeria will be ready to 
produce by 1983, and the need of Nigeria 
for technical assistance not only in petro- 
leum, but in other aspects of economic 
development. 

There are now, as I said in my speech 
yesterday, 15,000 Nigerian students and, 
in addition, a thousand more who are 
getting specific middle-level technical 
training in the United States. Five hun- 
dred are already there, 500 more are 
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coming. In addition, the Nigerians have 
requested senior assistance, retired execu- 
tives from the United States who have 
knowledge in economic development and 
petroleum to come here to work with 
them. And we will pursue that through 
the Secretary of State. 

The Eximbank loans, the OPIC in- 
surance, which I think we now have 31 
applicants who are ready to come into 
Nigeria to make investments—this will 
be expedited. 

In addition, we have established, after 
General Obasanjo’s visit to the United 
States in October, detailed discussions 
between our own Commerce Department 
and other officials and the Nigerians on 
how we can increase investment and 
technical assistance for Nigeria. 

It is a very good country in which to 
invest. There is a stable government with 
a prospect of constitutional government 
that will be equally stable. I think the 
past problems with American investors 
have now been overcome. I know that 
several major companies, Ford, Mack 
Truck, Bechtel, and others, 
coming into Nigeria to invest. 

So, I would guess that all the needs of 
Nigeria, technical assistance and develop- 
ment, will be met. 


are now 


EMBARGOES AGAINST SOUTH AFRICA 


Q. Did the General ask you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to take stronger action toward 
South Africa and Rhodesia, perhaps 
more embargoes? 

THe PresipenT. I think the General 
would be more inclined to take addi- 
tional embargo action against South 
Africa than would we. As I have said, we 
have cooperated in the United Nations 
actions, and even before the U.N. action, 
we took unilateral steps to declare a com- 
plete arms embargo against South Africa. 
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U.S.-NIGERIAN COOPERATION 


Q. Mr. President, what specific areas of 
bilateral cooperation would you like be- 
tween your country and Nigeria on any 
issue, Or On any important project to use 
for this important visit? 

THe PresDENT. We have got now 
four committees set up, one for the de- 
velopment of Nigerian agriculture. This 
is a joint effort where we help Nigeria 
and we learn in the process. Another one 
of the subcommittees is on education. 
And we have always had, for many years, 
a very good relationship here. We want 
to improve it. 

Another one is in economic develop- 
ment. I mentioned that we have 31 ap- 
plicants right now of American business 
investments that are waiting to be made 
in Nigeria. And the fourth one is techni- 
cal assistance, where we will provide 
technical training in the United States 
and send technicians here who are ex- 
pert, to help with the future develop- 
ment of the Nigerian economy. 

These efforts are all very fruitful, and 
they will be better in the future. We have 
decided, for instance, this morning, that 
the joint study commission that was set 
up last October, that already met in Ni- 
geria in November, will have another 
meeting in the United States in April, 
this month, the last of this month, will 
make a report to me and to General Oba- 
sanjo by the end of May to identify any 
remaining problems, so that he and I can 
personally resolve those problems and 
remove the obstacles to the further eco- 
nomic development, on a joint basis, be- 
tween our country and Nigeria. 


MEETINGS ON ZIMBABWE AND NAMIBIA 


Q. You said the General would be 
more inclined to have stronger embar- 
goes. Did he urge you to do anything 
that your administration is not doing 
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now, to take steps in other areas in sup- 
port of the change in South Africa? 

THE PresipenT. Yes. We have had a 
very thorough discussion not only be- 
tween myself and General Obasanjo and 
his Ministers (Foreign),’ but yesterday 
we had a foreign-level discussion with 
other nations, including the frontline 
countries around Rhodesia. 

We now will move as quickly as possi- 
ble to call together the parties who are 
in dispute concerning Zimbabwe, those 
who are identified as a patriotic front, 
the frontline nations who surround Rho- 
desia, and also the parties to the internal 
settlement—Smith, Muzorewa, Sithole, 
and Chirau. 

We will begin now to explore the earli- 
est date when this might be accomplished. 
We and the British will act as hosts and 
we will, of course, encourage United Na- 
tions participation as well. 

In the case of Namibia, the five-nation 
group operating as a Committee of the 
United Nations Security Council—these 
are the permanent committee members 
in the Security Council that I have named 
earlier, the Western members—will con- 
tact the South Africans to put forward 
our proposal and also to contact the 
SWAPO leaders. 

The frontline president, then the Ni- 
gerian leaders will be in contact with Sam 
Nujoma, who is head of the SWAPO 
group. So in these two major areas of 
dispute, Zimbabwe and Namibia, we will 
expedite our action at the urging of and 
with the cooperation of the Nigerian 
officials. 

In the case of the Horn of Africa, Ni- 
geria has long played a leading role, has 
been Chairman of the Subcommittee— 
under the Organization of African 
Unity—for the Horn of Africa, and they 
have begun now to make attempts to get 
the Ethiopians and the Somalians to meet, 


* Printed in the White House press release. 
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to make permanent the peace that has 
been established in recent weeks, in re- 
cent days. 

We also hope that there will be an 
avoidance of bloodshed as it relates to 
the Eritreans. So I think in these three 
major areas, we have reached a common 
purpose. And so far as I know, there are 
no remaining differences between myself 
and General Obasanjo. 

Q. At what level will this Rhodesian 
meeting be? 

Tue Presipent. At the Foreign Secre- 
tary level. The plans are that Secretary 
Vance and, perhaps, David Owen from 
Britain would be present and in person. 


VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Q. Mr. President, did you reach an 
agreement with General Obasanjo about 
stabilizing the dollar? 

THE Presipent. I wish that General 
Obasanjo and I could act on a bilateral 
basis to completely stabilize the dollar. 
The dollar is a very sound currency. It is 
based primarily upon the economy of the 
United States, which is strong, growing 
stronger. 

There are several factors that will tend 
to increase the value of the dollar this 
year. Our imports of oil will be level this 
year. They were increasing rapidly last 
year, which was a bad factor last year. 
The interest rates in our country are 
higher now than they were before, which 
will encourage additional investment in 
our country which will also help the 
dollar. 

We need very urgently to have the 
Congress of the United States act on my 
proposals concerning the comprehensive 
energy policy. This will stabilize the dol- 
lar, and the prospects for that success in 
the Congress are good. And I believe that 
there is a general feeling that our economy 
will continue to grow at about the same 
rate that it did last year. 
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Last year, we were growing much 
faster than our major trading partners: 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, France, 
Japan, and others. This year those other 
nations will have a faster growth, which 
means that they can buy more of our 
goods and cut down on our adverse bal- 
ance of payments. So for all these reasons 
and others that I could describe, I think 
the prospects for a stable dollar are very 
good. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


Q. Did you discuss human rights and 
any specifics at all and, particularly, did 
you discuss Uganda and Idi Amin in re- 
gards to human rights? 

Tue PresmpENT. We did not discuss 
Uganda. I did mention in my speech 
yesterday my gratitude that the Organiza- 
tion of African States has shown fit not 
only to condemn white nations when they 
deprive persons of human rights, but also 
condemn black leaders, as well, where 
human rights are abridged. 

We did discuss the question of human 
rights. There is no difference, of course, 
between our Government, Nigeria and 
the United States, because we recognize 
that within our own countries, we have 
made every effort to enhance human 
rights. I think political oppressions and 
the right of people to participate in their 
government is one that has good pros- 
pects of even greater improvement in the 
future. 

We also discussed the problem of 
human rights that accrue because of 
poverty—deprived of a right of a place 
to live and to adequate food and cloth- 
ing and education and health care, and 
through our own contributions to the 
African Development Bank, our own 
contributions to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the World Bank, through di- 
rect bilateral aid, which primarily goes 
to the very poor countries, and through 
increased trade and technical service to 
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countries that have had good success, like 
Nigeria. We are trying to alleviate those 
human rights and deprivations that come 
from poverty. 

So, we have a very close relationship 
in our commitment to human rights be- 
tween ourselves and the Nigerians, and 
also we have a very good, permanent 
personal friendship between myself, Gen- 
eral Obasanjo, and other leaders of our 
Government, which is very helpful to us. 

We have benefited just as much in the 
United States from our good relation- 
ships with Nigeria as have the Nigerians, 
and although it has been very good his- 
torically and at the present time, we be- 
lieve that those relations are going to be 
even better than in the years to come. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 
NOTE: The session began at 12:25 p.m. at 
the State House Marina, following the de- 
parture of General Obasanjo. 

As printed above, the item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Lagos, Nigeria 


Exchange of Toasts at the State Dinner. 
April 2, 1978 


GENERAL OpasANnjo. President Jimmy 
Carter and Mrs. Carter, distinguished 
guests: 

It gives me great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, Mr. President, to once again wel- 
come you and Mrs. Carter to Nigeria on 
behalf of the Government of Nigeria and 
in the name of the entire people of our 
country. 

Your presence with us, historic in itself 
as the first state visit ever undertaken by a 
President of the United States of America 
to this part of the world, is of unique 
significance. 

It is also gratifying that you are visiting 
Nigeria so soon after my own visit to your 
great country, thus affording us the op- 
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portunity to reciprocate, even in a modest 
way and in the traditional African man- 
ner, the warmth of the reception, the 
generosity, and the meticulous care and 
attention which were accorded me and 
my delegation during our visit to your 
country. 

In the conduct of international rela- 
tions today, direct, personal contacts and 
consultations among those who are 
charged with the responsibilities of guid- 
ing the affairs of their respective nations 
are a vital instrument for promoting in- 
ternational understanding and respect for 
one another’s views and positions. We are 
pleased for this opportunity, offered by 
your visit, to continue the dialog and ex- 
change of views on the various matters of 
mutual interest to our two countries 
which were initiated in the course of my 
visit to the United States. 

Our discussion then, as now, centered 
on our joint search for international peace 
and stability; the restructuring of inter- 
state relations to ensure freedom, under- 
standing, and justice, as well as a more 
equitable economic quota between the 
rich and the poor nations; the improve- 
ment of fundamental human rights and 
the dignity of man everywhere, whatever 
his race, color, or creed. 

We believe that in our efforts to attain 
these goals, every nation has an obligation 
‘to fulfill and a contribution to make, irre- 
spective of size, circumstance, or geopo- 
litical status. To many of us in Nigeria, 
and if I may venture to say, in Africa 
generally, the United States as a nation 
evokes sentiment of admiration, since 
your country has come a long way from 
casting away the yoke of colonialism to 
building a relatively free, united, and 
strong society, where the freedom of the 
individual and his rights remain supreme. 

This strength of your society lies not 
merely in the breathtaking capacity of its 
astronauts, nor in America’s unequalled 
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mastery of the skills of science and tech- 
nology, not even so much in the quality of 
life, but, above all, in the constant en- 
deavor to live up to the ideals of its 
Founding Fathers. 

I believe many will accept and agree 
that herein lies the greatest attribute of 
the American society. 

Besides, Mr. President, the continuing 
American aspiration and contribution to 
the noble ideals of social justice and hu- 
man liberty, at home and abroad, have 
made its influence felt within your bor- 
ders and across the vast seas and farflung 
frontiers of states. 

The search for these noble ideals is a 
never-ending process, whether in devel- 
oped societies like yours or in developing 
societies like uurs. 

Your personal commitment to decent 
human values and service to mankind is 
not in doubt. We remember with admira- 
tion that your mother, Miss Lillian, at the 
age of 70, did serve with the Peace Corps 
in India in 1968, long before you became 
the President. This deep-rooted family 
concern for humanity has provided the 
inner strength of your own personal sin- 
cerity on matters of human and civil 
rights and underlies the understanding of 
our two Governments on issues affecting 
the life and dignity of the black man. 

Mr. President, we consider it, there- 
fore, a logical development that Africa 
should now occupy its rightful place in the 
heart of America’s foreign policy. 

In your brief stay in this capital city 
of Lagos, you will perhaps already have 
gained some impression of some of the 
urgent and critical problems with which 
we are coping in our endeavor to build 
up Nigeria into a progressive and virile 
society, not only with a strong economic 
base but one founded on respect and 
dignity for human values. 

We have assiduously embarked on the 
implementation of a political program 
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that will lead to a stable, dynamic, and 
elected democratic political system where 
the weak and the strong will equally feel 
secure and protected. 

On the economic front, our program is 
designed not only to provide a firm and 
strong industrial base but also to pro- 
gressively gain control of the commanding 
heights of our economy and to spread the 
fruits of development evenly through our 
society. 

In this challenging enterprise we have 
always welcomed and we will continue 
to welcome the understanding and active 
cooperation and collaboration of all 
genuine friends from outside our borders. 
And we will continue, as we have done 
in the past, to ensure security of all 
investments made in our economy, 
in accordance with our laws and our 
regulations. 

We share in common with the rest of 
the developing world the usual disabilities 
of inadequate food and shelter, weak 
economic structures, poor health facilities, 
mass illiteracy, lack of an adequate tech- 


nological base, and an unflattering human 


environment—all 
colonialism. 
While we count our own modest 
achievements in our struggle for develop- 
ment, we can only do so in marginal and 
relative terms. Besides, our low level of 
development stands out in bold relief, 
because we live in a continent where 
poverty, illiteracy, ignorance, disease, and 
squalor are the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception, and where a majority of the least 
developed nations in the world are found. 
The development objectives and 
achievements of Nigeria, therefore, can- 
not be viewed in isolation from conti- 
nental obligations and situations on the 
one hand, and internationally acceptable 
definition of development on the other. 
On the political plane, Mr. President, 
one outstanding and most welcome devel- 


mainly caused by 
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opment in contemporary relations be- 
tween Nigeria and your great country, 
particularly since the inception of your 
administration, as I had occasion to say 
when I welcomed you in Dodan Barracks, 
is the growing contact and consultation 
between us. 

As a result of this development, you 
are now, no doubt, better equipped to 
understand the reason for our persistent 
reference to the grave threat to interna- 
tional peace and security caused by the 
explosive situation in the southern part 
of Africa. 

For obvious reasons, and by virtue of 
our position, we cannot remain indiffer- 
ent while the racists in southern Africa 
oppress, repress, and subject to inhuman 
degradation, the overwhelming majority 
of the indigenous people of the area and 
deny them the most basic human rights 
and elementary freedoms. 

You will, no doubt, understand and 
appreciate, therefore, our uncompromis- 
ing insistence on dismantling the present 
inhuman systems in southern Africa in 
favor of a fair and just society. 

From all indications our two Govern- 
ments share identical views in this regard, 
which I believe is perfectly understand- 
able, judging by your own country’s great 
struggles, soon after its foundation, for 
the attainment of these same ideals. 

In our endeavors to achieve these goals, 
our choice of means and methods and our 
precision of timing may differ. But from 
our exchange of views from this visit, we 
are convinced that our common desires 
and dedication to the task cannot be 
called in doubt. On our part, we shall 
therefore continue to extend all necessary 
moral and material assistance to the vic- 
tims of injustice, oppression, and apart- 
heid in southern Africa. 

I believe, also, that it is pertinent to 
mention our deep concern about the pres- 
ent level of foreign collaboration with 
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the South African regime, particularly in 
economic and military matters which 
tend to sustain the apartheid machinery 
of repression and persecution of the ma- 
jority indigenous African population. 
Your country’s little gestures of disen- 
gagement in this regard are welcome, and 
we hope, Mr. President, that they mark 
the beginnings of a realization that, put 
together, Black Africa as a whole offers 
wider economic possibilities as an alter- 
native choice than South Africa alone, 
and that without a peaceful change of 
policy of apartheid now, any investment 
in South Africa is a risky and insecure 
investment. 

In Zimbabwe, your country and the 
British colonial authority have, over the 
past 1 year, embarked together on a 
search for a durable, just, and acceptable 
settlement, leading to an early transfer 
of power to the majority population of 
the land. 

We have joined those who believe that 
the Anglo-American proposals for a 
peaceful settlement ought to be given a 
chance, and we were quick to say so. This 
we have done because we believe that 
these proposals contain sufficient positive 
elements to serve as bases for bringing 
about true independence in Zimbabwe, 
and we think it will not be wise to throw 
away the baby with the bath water. 

We expressed our concern when it ap- 
peared to us that these proposals were not 
being pursued with as much candor and 
enthusiasm as Africa had hoped. With 
total rejection of the so-called internal 
settlement of Ian Smith by the world com- 
munity, and your personal continued sup- 
port for the Anglo-American proposals, 
we are gratified to note that the proposals 
are back on the rails once again. 

We assure you of our positive support 
in the search for an early establishment 
of unqualified democracy in a truly inde- 
pendent Zimbabwe. Similarly, in Nami- 
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bia, we are encouraged to note the posi- 
tive role which the United States of 
America is playing in collaboration with 
other Western powers to usher in an era 
of independence and so end South Africa’s 
illegal military occupation. 

We stand firmly by SWAPO in their 
struggles for the freedom of their father- 
land, and we also pledge to work cease- 
lessly to see that peace and justice return 
to that part of our continent in the con- 
text of true independence. 

We believe that a truly independent 
Namibia and a South Africa, rid of the 
inhuman policy of apartheid, can live to- 
gether as good neighbors in harmony and 
cooperation. 

As you will be fully aware, our newly 
independent states in Africa have not been 
spared the ordeal of spending their mea- 
ger resources in the prosecution of fratri- 
cidal and often futile wars, in many cases 
with encouragement by powers from ideo- 
logical camps outside the continent who 
are seeking ideological, economic, and 
strategic spheres of inference. 

It is Africa’s desire to settle her own 
disputes our own way, if necessary under 
the auspices of the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity. 

While we are naturally preoccupied 
with peace and security in the African 
continent in the first instance, I believe 
the point is worth emphasizing here that 
Africa is equally interested in the current 
efforts at détente between East and West, 
as this is the only dependable means of 
ensuring peace and stability in the world 
and development all around, especially in 
new states. For the same reasons, we are 
vitally interested in an early restoration of 
just and durable peace in the Middle 
East. 

On the question of world peace, Mr. 
President, what applies to Africa in 
terms of congenial atmosphere and con- 
ditions for development applies equally to 
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the rest of the developing world generally. 
The problems of development of these 
countries are of such immense dimensions 
that they demand global perspectives and 
strategies because, as we have all seen, the 
conventional and piecemeal approach of 
donors and receivers of aid and technical 
assistance has proved itself totally inade- 
Guate. A completely fresh approach, 
therefore, may serve to emphasize the in- 
.terdependence of our resources and, hope- 
fully, also stem the tide of deep frustration 
that now pervades the underprivileged 
half of the world and which the developed 
world sees as lack of opposition of their 
efforts. 

We believe in this regard that what we 
require is a fundamental restructuring of 
the international economic system to mod- 
ify drastically and modernize the rules 
governing international trade, access to 
markets and development capital, the un- 
impeded flow of technology, and a dem- 
onstration of a greater sense of commit- 
ment and political will on the part of all 
concerned to concretize the demands of 
a new international economic order. 

Unfortunately, there has so far been no 
demonstrable evidence of that sense of 
commitment, or even of concern, at in- 
ternational forums, where discussions are 
currently proceeding on relief for the 
least developed countries, or agreement on 
an acceptable form of common fund to 
provide a mechanism for insuring unin- 
terrupted and regular flow of earnings for 
the exports of the Third World. 

Your country, Mr. President, has the 
necessary capacity and the influence and 
is well placed to play a leading role in this 
regard. We can bring the developed and 
developing worlds together in the har- 
monious cooperation to inspire reforms 
and to adopt new development initiatives. 


We share your concern about the dan- 
gerous, high level of armament and about 
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the enormous economic resources con- 
sumed by the armament race. 

We continue to follow the progress of 
the strategic arms limitation talks, and we 
hope that there will be an early agreement 
that will lead to a reduction in the pro- 
duction and stockpiling of armaments and 
subsequent freeing of more resources of 
the world for social programs that will di- 
rectly lead to improvement of quality of 
life, especially in developing countries. 

Mr. President, let me end by saying 
once again what a great pleasure it has 
been for the Nigerian Government and 
people to welcome you and Mrs. Carter. 
We hope that even in spite of its brevity, 
your visit has nevertheless offered you 
some closer personal insight into our con- 
ditions and our way of life. 

As you leave our shores after this his- 
toric visit to Africa, you do so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the sincere good wishes of the 
Government and people of Nigeria and 
the appreciation of the value of your 
memorable visit here. 


Your Excellencies, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, may I ask you to 
kindly join me in drinking a toast to the 
United States of America, to the 
strengthening of relations and friendship 
between the Nigerian and American peo- 
ples, and to the personal good health and 
well-being of President Jimmy Carter and 
Mrs. Carter. 

THE PresiweEnt. General Obasanjo 
and distinguished officials of the Military 
Government of Nigeria, officials from 
other countries, including our own, and 
ladies and gentlemen, and friends: 

Yesterday, I had an opportunity to 
speak at your great civic center to several 
thousand people assembled there by the 
Institute on Political Studies. I spelled out 
the position of our own Nation as it rel- 
ates to the interrelationship between our- 
selves and Nigeria, and to Africa, in par- 
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ticular, among the other continents and 
communities of the world. 

So tonight, I would like to refer more 
personally to my impressions of the visit 
that I have had with General Obasanjo. 

I noticed when the entertainment was 
introduced, the first statement made was, 
“No one knows where we go when we 
die.” General Obasanjo and I have dis- 
cussed our future when we die as political 
leaders in a few years and—{[laughter|— 
since we both come from great peanut- 
producing nations, we decided we would 
go into a farming partnership. [Laughter] 
I’ll share my farm with him in Georgia, 
and he’ll have to share some farmland 
with me in Nigeria. And we'll have a 
chance to travel back and forth to learn 
to like each other even more and to get 
better acquainted even with the people in 
our two countries. 

I also noticed that the ancient custom 
of not being able to tell an oba bad news 
is one that I would really appreciate as 
President of the United States. [Laughter] 
The only problem is I’m afraid that no 
one would ever have a chance to talk to 
me about anything, because bad news is 
all I have a chance to talk about as Presi- 
dent of our country. [Laughter] 

We have formed a good relationship, a 
friendly one, one based not just on serious 
things but on discussions that show that 
we are at ease with one another. And we 
share the responsibilities of leadership of 
two of the great nations of the world. 

Today when I was getting ready to 
leave for Tin Can Island, I invited Gen- 
eral Obasanjo to go with me on the trip. 
He said he couldn’t stand to go and look 
at how much money Nigeria was spend- 
ing on new port facilities. But when I got 
there and saw the tremendous new capa- 
bilities that Nigeria has now opened up to 
trade with the rest of the world, I realized 
what a wise government Nigeria has and 
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how the present investments will pay rich 
dividends in the future. 

Your growth has been extraordinary, 
very rapid. And I know, even from a na- 
tion that has been in existence now for 
more than 200 years, how difficult it is to 
deal with rapid change and rapid growth 
and a yearning among our people for a 
better life, a proper distribution of wealth 
and opportunity. And these are the kinds 
of things that we learn, one from another. 

As I mentioned in church this morning, 
I first began to learn about Nigeria more 
than 40 years ago, as we studied in a small 
Baptist church in my town in Georgia 
about the common religious faith that 
aroused our interest as Christians in your 
country. We are a highly diverse nation 
with a wide range of religious beliefs, as 
are you. But there is a fundamental faith 
in a higher authority on which we’ve 
predicated our laws, our customs, our be- 
liefs, and our hopes and confidence in the 
future. 

This is one thing that binds us together, 
and it has done it for many ages in the 
past, and it will be a basis for a common 
purpose and a common sharing of life in 
the future. 

We've had a chance during the few 
hours we’ve been here—I, my wife, my 
little daughter—to learn about the an- 
cient culture of Nigeria, much more ad- 
vanced than ours, beautiful artifacts of 
2,000 or more years ago, where you had an 
already existing culture, well-based on the 
intelligence and the beauty of your peo- 
ple’s minds, that has existed down to the 
present day. And I believe it’s accurate to 
say that when a county is dynamic, is 
growing, is struggling, is challenged on 
occasion—as Andy Young said yesterday, 
it’s when we learn to appreciate our an- 
cient culture, our roots, and our past even 
more. 

You have much to be admired, and we 
have new things as well from which we 
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can learn and teach one another. There 
is a growing participation of your people 
in government, and I’ve never known a 
more idealistic approach to the future in 
government than the one that now is 
being considered by your constitutional 
body as you write a set of permanent laws 
to guide your nation toward absolute true 
democracy very shortly in the months 
ahead. 

This will indeed be an inspiration to the 
whole world. You’ve also had a common 
experience with us of overthrowing colo- 
nial rule, and even after that, as did we, 
experiencing a very tragic civil war. 

I doubt that there’s been a case in 
history when, after a deeply divisive war, 
more immediate and successful attempts 
were made to bind a nation back together 
and to heal the wounds of that division. 
And all the people in this room, and par- 
ticularly the leaders of the military gov- 
ernment, can be congratulated for the 
recovery from your tragic war. 

This is something that we’ve shared and 
we know very well in the southern part of 
the United States. I think your national 
motto, ahead of me on your emblem, 
“Unity and Faith”, is a very fine, constant 
reminder of what you have cherished in 
the past, what you have in the present, 
and what you will have in the future. 

There’s another thing that we share— 
us with a newness and you, also, with a 
newness of approach—and that is tre- 
mendous international influence. You are 
a powerful nation. You are a strong na- 
tion. You’re a large nation. And you have 
a very influential nation. 

I think the fairness and the benevolence 
of your attitude is increasing on a daily 
basis the confidence of other leaders of the 
world in the Nigerian leaders. It’s obvious 
that in spite of your strength, your rela- 
tive wealth, your military prowess and 
force, and the size of your population, you 
have nothing but a good attitude toward 
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your immediate neighbors and the other 
countries of Africa. 

And it’s indeed a reassuring thing for 
me, as a President of the United States, to 
have a sense of partnership and an oppor- 
tunity to have the counsel and advice 
from the leaders of your great country. 
We have discussed in the last 2 days some 
of the most difficult areas of the world, 
where peace and good will does not exist, 
but where our influence, combined with 
yours and others, might correct those de- 
fects in the relationship among neighbor- 
ing peoples. 

We’ve discussed our talks with the So- 
viet Union. We’ve discussed our efforts in 
the Middle East to bring the Israelis and 
the Arab countries and peoples together 
for a permanent peaceful settlement. 
We've talked about the Horn of Africa, 
where you, again, are playing a leading 
role. We’ve discussed Zimbabwe—as Gen- 
eral Obasanjo has already described—our 
efforts and the British efforts jointly, 
working under the principles of interna- 
tional law and the United Nations, guided 
by the frontline Presidents, by General 
Obasanjo and others, to do the right thing 
in Africa, constantly being reminded of 
the need for rapid action, and learning 
from you how that rapid action might be 
ensured. This is very beneficial to us, to 
you, to all the countries in Africa, indeed 
the world. 

We've also learned a great deal about 
the attitude of people in Namibia, your 
closeness with SWAPO and its leaders, 
our influence, along with other Western 
nations in inducing South Africa to deal 
fairly with the people in Namibia under 
the auspices of and in compliance with 
United Nations resolutions. And our ab- 
horrence of racial prejudice, discrimina- 
tion, and apartheid has been demon- 
strated again here, and our strength of 
commitment against this blemish on 
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Africa has been renewed and strengthened 
by our discussions with the great Nigerian 
leaders. 

Together, I believe we can bring a 
change that will make all of us proud in 
Africa in the months and the years ahead. 

The last thing I would like to say is 
this: The bilateral relationships with your 
country is of great benefit to the United 
States. You’re one of our most important 
trading partners. And as I spoke at the 
Instiution on Political Affairs yesterday, 
the director of that Institute told me 
afterwards among the 3,500 or so people 
there, that more than half of them in the 
audience had had at least part of their 
education in the United States. We learn 
as much from you as you learn from us. 

In the field of agriculture, we see a new 
era of additional consultation, mutual 
work, mutual learning, mutual benefit, so 
the tremendous potential of your country 
can be used not only to feed your own 
people but to export to an increasingly 
hungry world, because land can no longer 
be wasted and your tremendous natural 
resources in land, with which God has 
blessed you, can be used much more effi- 
ciently in the future and will benefit not 
only us but others who look to you for 
meeting their growing needs. 

We are a great technological nation, 
highly advanced, and only with the in- 
vestment of our technology in growing 
nations like your own can we benefit eco- 
nomically in the future. This is important 
to us as well. 

And of course, our mutual trade gives 
our own people a better life, materials 
which we must have for a good life for 
American citizens and, in the process, 
makes it possible for you to prosper again 
economically. 

I’m particularly proud at the personal 
friendship that has been shown to us by 
the people of Nigeria. We arrived here in 
the middle of the night, and we were sur- 
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prised and deeply moved at the number 
of average, happy, welcoming Nigerian 
people who stood along the highway to let 
us know that they cared for me, cared for 
the United States and what our Nation 
stands for. It’s an experience which I shall 
never forget. 

And this has been mirrored in countless 
encounters between myself and your peo- 
ple, my wife Rosalynn and your people, 
and my little daughter, Amy, and your 
young people, which has meant so much 
to us already. 

This is a trip that I will never forget the 
rest of my life. I hope that I might come 
back again. And I hope that General 
Obasanjo can continue to share with me 
his wisdom and his judgment, derived 
from you, and his knowledge of this great 
country and this great continent. 

In closing, I would like, on behalf of 
the people of one of the greatest nations 
on Earth, the United States, to propose a 
toast to a great leader, General Obasanjo, 
and to the people of one of the greatest 
nations on Earth, the people of Nigeria. 
NOTE: The exchange began at 9:15 p.m. at the 
Federal Palace Hotel. 


Lagos, Nigeria 


Remarks on Signing the Joint Communique. 


April 2, 1978 


GENERAL OBASANJO. I once again would 
like to take this opportunity to express our 
honor for this historic visit and the oppor- 
tunity which we have had during the visit 
to examine issues of mutual interest to our 
two countries and issues which have been 
reflected in the communique. Of course, 
we did have two sessions of discussion, 
one yesterday and one immediately after 
the church service today. And we used the 
opportunity to examine during the first 
session political issues affecting Africa in 
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particular, and we were able to examine 
the areas of particular interest—the Horn 
of Africa, southern Africa, and the aspi- 
rations of Africa in general. 


Now, in the Horn of Africa, we as the 
Chairman of OAU’s good offices, com- 
missions have been charged with special 
responsibility of bringing about the con- 
ciliation between the two parties, between 
the two countries, and we have accepted 
that challenge. 


We have taken steps to bring about un- 
derstanding and reconciliation between 
Ethiopia and Somalia and we hope that 
in a matter of weeks we will be able to 
achieve some measure of reconciliation, 
which will at least make peace endure in 
that part of our continent and which will 
also make the need for further acquisition 
of armaments by either side unnecessary, 
and which will make these two countries 
who need economic and crucial improve- 
ment of their people concentrate on these 
needs. And anybody who wants to help, 
be that in Africa or from within Africa, 
or from outside Africa, who will channel 
such help or such assistance through eco- 
nomic and social areas which the people 
of Somalia and the people of Ethiopia 
need most. 

We of course looked at southern Africa, 
and as the President has rightly said and 
as I did mention in my short toast— 
[laughter|—in honor of the President, we 
have been able to agree on—and in fact 
all along—agreement on what is bad has 
not been our problem. We know what is 
bad, and that we have agreed upon. 

We also know what is required. That 
we agree upon. In terms of how to achieve 
what is required expeditiously, partic- 
ularly for us to get going, that I believe 
that during this visit we have been able to 
agree on how to get going and thereby 
bring about what is desirable in Zim- 
babwe and Namibia. 
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And also I believe we agreed that the 
evils of apartheid will not be encouraged. 
We agreed that apartheid is a policy that 
must be eradicated. We also agree that it 
will be not so easy. Therefore, the two of 
us working together in areas we can work 
together and working separately in areas 
where we have to work separately, we 
must work to bring about the change of 
policy in South Africa. 

We then moved on from Africa to, po- 
litically, to other parts of the world. We 
considered the Middle East, and we ap- 
preciated the efforts which the United 
States has made and which the United 
States is making. We support all the ef- 
forts that have been made to bring about 
just and honorable peace in the Middle 
East. And we will continue to support 
such effort. 

We discussed the East-West, because as 
I did say it is in the interest of the world 
and definitely in the interest of the devel- 
oping half of the world that there must be 
peace in the world. And we believe that 
there may be no enduring and lasting 
peace in the world unless there is accom- 
modation between the two great powers 
of the world. 

And we were very delighted to note 
that substantive effort has gone into the 
SALT talks, and the progress that has 
been made is very encouraging. 

Then we discussed on the economic 
side what is called the bilateral relations 
in this respect between Nigeria and the 
U.S., between the U.S. and Africa. And 
we noted with satisfaction the new effort 
the U.S. Government is making in the di- 
rection of providing more money for the 
African Development Fund. We also note 
the concern, which is also our concern, 
of the United States for getting satisfac- 
tory new world economic order. And the 
lack of political will which seems to have 
been what has bedeviled the efforts in this 
direction in the past seems to have been 
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realized. And there is a definite commit- 
ment on the part of our two countries to 
bring about this the needed political will, 
which will have to be brought about not 
only on our own part but on the part of 
countries in a different situation, the in- 
dustrialized and the developed countries 
which have the responsibility of President 
Carter and the United States country and 
the developing countries which we will 
bring as much of our efforts to bear on 
countries in the type of position to see the 
need for us to work together and bring 
about the political support for working 
out something at least that will be better 
than what is now in existence. 

These are the areas we have covered, 
and it is the coverage of these areas that 
has led to what I believe we have signed. 
Mr. President, am I right? 

Tue Preswent. General Obasanjo, 
that was an excellent summary of the 
points that have been made and described 
in the joint communique. This is not a 
typical communique signed at the end 
of a visit which has no substance and no 
meaning. It’s been very carefully drafted 
as a result of what unfortunately is the 
first official visit of any American Presi- 
dent to this region of the world. 

Nigeria is recognized in this continent 
and throughout the world as one of the 
major nations of the modern day. And 
what they say through their leaders will 
have a profound impact not only on us, 
during these discussions, but on govern- 
ments everywhere, who will study this 
communique to determine how is it that 
Nigeria and the United States can agree 
on a common statement, what are these 
principles that they espouse, what is the 
action that they envision for the future. 

The first few sentences that General 
Obasanjo said when I began my discus- 
sions with him were, “We are very glad 
that finally the United States has turned 
its eyes and its interest and its influence 
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toward Africa, because the principles that 
are the basis for the American Constitu- 
tion and Government and people are ex- 
actly the principles that Africa needs to 
study and to adopt whenever possible in 
our Own country and in our own conti- 
nent.” 

We have seen common themes go 
throughout every stop we’ve made. The 
overwhelming single two words that de- 
scribe this theme is “human rights” in 
all its aspects. And the hunger for free- 
dom, the hunger for liberty, the hunger 
for individuality, the hunger for a right 
to be free of oppression, to participate 
in one’s own government, to shape one’s 
own destiny, to have something to eat, a 
place to live, food to drink, and education 
for one’s children, are deprivations that 
are deeply felt. And the more that leaders 
of strong nations can speak out openly 
and aggressively on these subjects for the 
poor and deprived and the illiterate, and 
the inarticulate people who can’t speak 
out and have their voices heard, the bet- 
ter off will be the whole world. 

I think in every respect that we’ve dis- 
cussed—that General Obasanjo has out- 
lined and I won’t repeat—to solve the 
Middle East, Zimbabwe, Namibia, South 
Africa, there is an abhorence on our part 
against the gross abuses of human rights 
and the threat to world peace. 

The last point I would like to make is 
one that he has referred to several times, 
including his toast a few minutes ago, and 
that is our belief that Africans are com- 
pletely able to resolve their own differ- 
ences in Africa as it relates to political 
and military encounters. And the intru- 
sion of outside forces into African disputes 
can only aggravate them and exaggerate 
the death and suffering of people in this 
continent. 

Nigeria plays a major role in the Or- 
ganization of African Unity. That’s a 
proper forum to go to get a resolution of 
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differences that still exist in the Horn of 
Africa. And the OAU, and the United 
Nations is a proper forum through which 
we and the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and other great countries can act from 
outside Africa to help give aid and sup- 
port in the resolution of differences. And, 
of course, on a bilateral basis, we can help 
economically and with trade and a com- 
mon understanding. 

I’m very grateful to have an opportu- 
nity to come and meet with these leaders 
of a great country and to learn from them 
and to help shape the policies of my own 
Government and to educate my own peo- 
ple and myself so that we can with 
greater dispatch, more enthusiasm, and 
sounder judgment, remain involved 
deeply in the growth and prosperity to 
peace and a better life that is inevitable in 
the future for the people of Africa. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 9:58 p.m. in 


the Independence Hall at the Federal Palace 
Hotel. 


Lagos, Nigeria 


Joint Communique Issued Following Meetings 
Between the President and General 
Obasanjo. April 2, 1978 

At the invitation of His Excellency Le. 
General Olusegun Obasanjo, Head of the 
Federal Military Government, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the Federal Republic of Nigeria, the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, His Excellency Jimmy Carter, and 
Mrs. Carter paid a State Visit to Nigeria 
from 31st March to 3rd April, 1978. This 
visit reciprocated the visit to the United 
States of America by the Head of the 
Federal Military Government from 11th 
to 13th October, 1977. It was the first 
State Visit by an American President to 
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sub-Saharan Africa, providing President 
Carter an opportunity to witness _first- 
hand the aspirations, achievements and 
problems of contemporary Africa. 

In the course of the visit, the two Heads 
of State met in plenary sessions during 
which they discussed bilateral and inter- 
national issues. 

President Carter and his host, Lt. Gen- 
eral Obasanjo, examined extensively the 
current state of affairs in the African 
region and devoted particular attention 
to the situation in Southern Africa. 

They were fully agreed on the need for 
peace and stability in Africa and ex- 
pressed the hope that a spirit of reconcili- 
ation will prevail in those areas of North- 
West Africa and in the Horn of Africa 
that are still victims of fratricidal 
conflicts. 

President Carter expressed satisfaction 
with Nigeria’s efforts in its capacity as 
Chairman of the OAU Good Offices 
Commission to restore peace between 
Ethiopia and Somalia. It was agreed that 
Nigeria should persevere in its efforts to 
get the parties in the dispute to negotiate 
a mutually acceptable and therefore dur- 
able solution. With the fighting in the 
Horn of Africa now ended, the two 
leaders expressed the hope that the re- 
maining problems in that region will be 
settled by peaceful means. 

On Zimbabwe, the two Heads of State 
expressed support for the Anglo-Ameri- 
can proposal and reiterated their convic- 
tion that, in the present circumstances, 
only a settlement which is based on its 
principles can bring about racial har- 
mony, prosperity and just and lasting 
peace in Zimbabwe. The two Heads of 
State agreed that the arrangements made 
under the Salisbury Agreement of 
March 3 do not change the illegal char- 
acter of the present regime and are un- 
acceptable as they do not guarantee a 
genuine transfer of power to the majority 
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nor take into consideration the views of all 
the Zimbabwean nationalist groups. 

The situation in Namibia was also care- 
fully examined. Lt. General Obasanjo 
emphasized his Government’s full sup- 
port for SWAPO as the authentic leaders 
of the people in their just struggle for 
the genuine independence of Namibia, 
with its unity, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity full guaranteed. President Carter 
stressed the need for a settlement of the 
Namibian issue which would guarantee 
that all political groups would have an 
equal and fair opportunity to compete in 
free elections in which the people of 
Namibia would make their own choice 
about their future government. The two 
leaders agreed that it is essential for the 
peace and security of Africa that Namibia 
achieve its independence on the basis of 
United Nations Security Council Resoiu- 
tion 385. 

They reviewed the current efforts of 
the Five Power Western Contact Group 
and discussed the settlement proposal 
which the five have developed as a means 
to a prompt and peaceful transition to 
genuine majority rule in Namibia. 

The two Heads of State renewed their 
condemnation of the evil and oppressive 
system of apartheid in South Africa. They 
pledged their joint efforts to work toward 
the elimination of this system and the 
establishment of justice, equality and 
human dignity for all races in South 
Africa within a free society where all citi- 
zens will exercise their democratic rights 
to install a government of their choice. 
They appealed to all States to do their 
part toward the realization of this 
objective. 

The Nigerian Head of State, Lt. Gen- 
eral Obasanjo, expressed his Govern- 
ment’s strong disappointment at the lack 
of impact of the many concrete proposals 
put forward in the past to eradicate the 
obnoxious system of apartheid. This he 
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ascribed to the inadequacy of the meas- 
ures adopted as well as the lack of politi- 
cal will on the part of Nations called upon 
to implement these measures. He noted 
that some of these Nations have pursued 
policies of ‘outright collaboration with 
South Africa, in both military and eco- 
nomic matters. Finally, the Head of State 
re-emphasized his Government’s deter- 
mination to continue to extend all possible 
political and material support to the na- 
tionalist liberation movements in South 
Africa, to ensure an early end of the racist 
minority domination. 

President Carter and Lt. General 
Obasanjo expressed the intention of the 
United States of America and the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria, as members of the 
Security Council, to work closely in the 
Council in the interest of strengthening 
international peace and security. They 
expressed particular approval of the Se- 
curity Council’s prompt action in estab- 
lishing a United Nations Interim force in 
Lebanon and pledged their full co-opera- 
tion to achieve the objectives of the man- 
date granted by the Security Council. 

The two Heads of State exchanged 
views concerning the situation in the Mid- 
dle East and deplored the recent violence 
which occurred in that area. They agreed 
that it is necessary and urgent to intensify 
efforts to achieve a just, comprehensive 
and durable peace based on United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338. They stressed the importance of 
withdrawal on all fronts pursuant to Res- 
olution 242 and the resolution of all 
aspects of the Palestinian question. 

The two Heads of State underscored 
their commitment to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, particularly 
those concerning the importance of 
human rights in all societies. To this end 
they cited the importance of strengthen- 
ing the human rights machinery of the 
United Nations. 
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In their review of the International ec- 
onomic situation, the two Heads of State 
stressed the urgent need for measures to 
secure a prosperous, just and equitable 
international economic order. The two 
leaders placed special emphasis on the 
importance of close consultations between 
Nigeria and the United States in the 
North-South Economic Dialogue and in 
the work of the General Assembly. They 
agreed on the value of the United Nations 
Overview Committee dialogue in the en- 
hancing an understanding of global issues 
of common concern and in promoting 
development cooperation. They appealed 
to all nations to strive vigorously for the 
achievement of the goals specified in the 
Seventh Special Session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, in particular with 
respect to issues of vital importance to 
the developing countries. In this regard, 
Lt. General Obasanjo invited attention 
to the slow pace of progress concerning 
the establishment of the Common Fund 
and alleviation of the debt problems of 
the developing eountries. The two Heads 
of State agreed to cooperate in order to 
intensify action within the United Na- 
tions system towards finding solutions to 
the problem of global inflation. 

The two leaders discussed the United 
Nations Special Session on Disarmament 
which opens in May of 1978. As leaders of 
countries which have played a significant 
role in United Nations disarmament mat- 
ters, both Heads of State agreed that the 
session should provide a stimulus to fur- 
ther concrete disarmament efforts. 

The two Heads of State expressed sat- 
isfaction at the progress that had been 
made in recent discussions between the 
two Governments on bilateral coopera- 
tion in economic, commercial and tech- 
nical fields and agreed to further 
strengthen relations in these areas. Mu- 
tual efforts will be made to expand and 
diversify trade and development activities 
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and to facilitate investment in areas of key 
importance to Nigeria’s economic growth. 
For this purpose the two leaders agreed to 
set up joint working groups on investment 
and trade, technology transfer, agricul- 
ture and rural development, and 
education. 

The President of the United States of 
America and Mrs. Carter expressed their 
profound appreciation to Lt. General 
Obasanjo, the Nigerian Government and 
all the people of Nigeria for the gracious 
hospitality afforded to their party during 
their visit to Nigeria. 

The President was impressed by the 
visible evidence of the pace of Nigerian 
economic progress and the vigorous and 
determined efforts being undertaken by 
the Federal Military Government to pro- 
vide for the social and economic develop- 
ment of the people of Nigeria. 

The President of the United States was 
accompanied on his visit to Nigeria by 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, National 
Security Council Advisor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, United Nations Ambassador 
Andrew Young, Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs Richard Moose, 
and a team of senior officials. 

His Excellency the Head of State and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the Federal Republic of Nigeria 
was attended by Chief of Staff (Supreme 
Headquarters) Brigadier S. M. Yar’- 
Adua, Commissioner for External Affairs 
Brigadier J. N. Garba, Commissioner for 
Petroleum Colonel M. Buhari, Federal 
Commissioner for Agriculture Mr. B. O. 
Mafeni, Commissioner for Economic De- 
velopment Dr. O. Adewoye, and a team 
of senior officials. 

Done at Lagos, this second day of 
April, 1978. 


Jimmy CarTER 
President of the 
America 


United States of 
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Lr. GENERAL OLUSEGUN OBASANJO 
Head of the Federal Military Govern- 
ment 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the Federal Republic of 
Nigeria 
NOTE: The text of the joint communique was 
released at Lagos, Nigeria. 


The President’s Trip to Africa 


Remarks During a Briefing for Reporters on 
Board Air Force One en Route to Monrovia, 


Liberia. April 3, 1978 


SECRETARY OF STATE VANCE. Why don’t 
we start off by talking about the release 
which was just issued on the meetings 
which the United Kingdom and ourselves 
are going to call on the Rhodesian ques- 
tion. 


As we announced this morning, this 
follows the meetings which the President 
had with General Obasanjo and which | 
subsequently had with the foreign min- 
isters of several of the frontline states. As 
we indicated, there will be two meetings. 
The first of the meetings will be with the 
participants to the Malta Conference, 
namely with the leaders of the Patriotic 
Front, plus the foreign ministers of the 
frontline states, and Namibia who will be 
invited to attend as well. 


That will lead up to an all-parties 
meeting which we hope to have with all 
of the parties to the Rhodesian matter. 

As to the dates on which these meetings 
will be held and the exact places, they are 
being worked out with the respective par- 
ties in the capitals. The first meeting, I 
would hope, would take place around 
April 15. If that’s convenient to all of the 
parties, that would be convenient for both 
David Owen and myself and Andy Young, 
who will be there, and it would also be 
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convenient to the foreign ministers of the 
frontline states in Namibia. 

We have not heard yet whether that 
will be a convenient date for the leaders 
of the Patriotic Front, and I also will have 
to check with the Secretary General to- 
morrow to see whether General Prem 
Chand can attend on that date. 

Reporter. Is he head of the OAU? 

SECRETARY VANCE. No. Prem Chand is 
the U.N. Representative who was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General to work 
on the Rhodesian problem and to report 
back to the Secretary General and the Se- 
curity Council. 

Q. Where would this meeting be, at 
the U.N.? 

SECRETARY VANCE. No. It will be in 
Africa. The final place of the meeting has 
not yet been selected. But if I had to 
guess, I would guess it’s going to be in 
Dar Es Salaam. 

Q. That means you will have to go 
back. 

SECRETARY VANCE. 
have to go back. 

Q. Shortly? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Shortly. 

Q. Oh, joy. [Laughter] Strike that. 
[Laughter] 

SECRETARY VANCE. As I say, the invita- 
tions are being conveyed to the various 
parties by the British and American 
representatives today. 

Q. Have you sounded out anyone pre- 
liminary to the invitations to see whether 
they'd accept them or not? 

SECRETARY VANCE. I am informed that 
the leaders of the Patriotic Front have 
agreed to attend such a meeting and to 
also attend—— 

Q. The leaders of the Patriotic Front? 

SECRETARY VaNcE. And when I say 
such a meeting, I mean both the meeting, 
the preliminary meeting with the leaders 
of the Patriotic Front, and an all-parties 
meeting as well. 


That means [’ll 
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Q. Is Ian Smith and the internal settle- 
ment group going to be the toughest nut 
to crack? 

SecRETARY VaNcE. Yes. We haven't 
heard from them, of course, because the 
invitations to attend such a meeting are 
merely being extended today, and we 
haven’t heard anything from them yet. 
And I don’t expect to hear from them in 
the immediate future. 

Q. Do you anticipate they'll be the 
most difficult to get into the meeting? 

SECRETARY VANCE. I would think so, 
yes, because we already heard from the 
others. We know the others are going to 
come. 

Q. Were invitations to both meetings 
going out today, Mr. Secretary? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Yes. 

Q. Is that what you are indicating? 

SECRETARY VANCE. They are. 

Q. Have you sounded many out at all 
on the subject? 

SECRETARY VANCE. We have not, no. 
As I say, the invitation will be conveyed 
to him today. 

Q. What is new about this from 
yesterday? 

SECRETARY VANCE. From yesterday, we 
have now set specific times for the meet- 
ing and have confirmed that the Patriotic 
Front is prepared to attend both sets of 
meetings, so that we have more specificity 
on that. We also know that the frontline 
states will attend both meetings, and that 
is in addition to what we had yesterday. 
And now we are are getting down to the 
specifics of how to put it all together and 
get it going. 

Q. What is your thought for a date on 
the second meeting, then? 

SECRETARY VANCE. I would hope—this 
is just my hope—that it could be around 
the 25th or 26th of April. 

Q. The same place? 

Secretary Vance. No. I think it 
would probably be in another place, but 
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where it would be is still very much up in 
the air—in Africa, but where, I don’t 
know. 

Q. Was there any reason to stress this 
to Great Britain today? 

SEcRETARY VANCE. No, no. The British 
are with us all the way on this. 

Q. What are our expectations now as 
far as Smith and the three internal 
leaders? Do we expect that they ulti- 
mately will come? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Well, we certainly 
hope that they will come, because if one 
wants to find a way to stop the fighting, 
then you have to get all of the parties to- 
gether. And that’s everybody’s ultimate 
objective, to have a cease-fire, and then to 
move on to free elections. And the way to 
get that is to get all the parties together 
and have them sit down around the table 
and agree on the transition arrangements 
necessary to bring that about, to bring 
about a cease-fire, and then to move on to 
elections. 

Q. Who else, the transition people and 
the interim government? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Yes, the internal 
people. 

Q. You haven’t heard from them 
either? 

SECRETARY VANCE. We have not. 

Q. How did you interpret paragraph 
5 of page 6—or paragraph 6 of page 5, 
where General Obasanjo talked about ex- 
ternal groups being involved? * 

SECRETARY VANCE. I interpret that as 
being a strong statement on his part that 
it is Africa’s desire to settle their own 
disputes in their own way, and he was 
merely emphasizing the fact that when 
outside powers intervene, that this makes 
the settlement of African disputes more 
difficult because it gets them involved in 


1 The reporter was referring to a portion of 
the White House press release of the state 
dinner toasts which appears on page 657 of 
this issue. 
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the ideological concerns of the great 
powers. And I think what he’s saying, 
really, quite clearly there is, let the Afri- 
cans handle their own problems in their 
own way, and there it specifically refers 
to the OAU. And it’s quite logical that 
he should emphasize this because Nigeria 
itself has the responsibility in, for example, 
the Horn, as the head of the Special Com- 
mittee which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of trying to bring about a peaceful 
solution of that problem. 

Q. Why was not something to that 
effect included in the communique? I 
mean, you certainly would’ve liked that. 

SECRETARY VANCE. We didn’t press for 
anything like that in the communique, 
because they have a special role to play, 
as they are the head of the mediation 
group. But I think it’s well and that we 
were very pleasantly surprised to see that 
on his own he stated this. 

Q. He could be talking about the 
French, Biafra, or us in Angola, as well 
as the Cubans, too? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Yes. I think he’s got 


his general principle. He’s stating a gen- 
eral principle which I think be believes 
in very strongly, that African problems 
ought to be settled by Africans, and we 
agree with that. 


Q. Did the question specifically of 
Cubans in the Horn come up? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Yes. That was dis- 
cussed in our conversations with President 
Obasanjo and his advisers. 

Q. But he doesn’t seem to be as con- 
cerned as we are. 


SecrETARY VANCE. I think he should 
speak for himself on that issue. I think, 
you know, you have the language as con- 
tained in his toast last night, and I would 
think you could draw your own conclu- 
sions from that. 


Q. The implication that we got yester- 
day was that Nigerians had expressed 
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somewhat different views on that, and 
that specifically they had taken the posi- 
tion that African countries have the right 
to have whatever relations they want to 
have with the Soviets and the Cubans. 
That is what we were told by State De- 
partment officials in the backgrounder 
yesterday. 

SECRETARY VANCE. Well, I think that 
it is true that they believe African coun- 
tries do have a right to have such ar- 
rangements as they want with outside 
powers, but he is expressing in his toasts 
his views that, basically, African coun- 
tries should settle their own problems. 

Q. Is it a matter that they think African 
countries should settle their own prob- 
lems or they just don’t like being told by 
the United States? 

SecRETARY VANCE. I don’t think it’s 
the latter. 

Q. What is the relationship? This is the 
primary result of the meeting, isn’t it? 

SecrETARY VANCE. No. I think that 
that’s one of the important results of the 
meetings in Nigeria, but I think, also, the 
discussions which we had on a number 
of our bilateral matters were of great im- 
portance. The trade relationships 

Q. Was there any difference in the 40- 
60—you know, the 40 percent —60 per- 
cent Nigerian management in foreign 
investment? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Well, there are 
three different sets. Forty-sixty is only one 
of the various percentages. They have 
three categories, and the percentage of 
Nigerian ownership of the local corpora- 
tions depends upon the importance of 
that particular industry to Nigeria, and 
certain ones where it’s not that important, 
then there’s a lesser percentage, and it 
increases in percentage up to a figure of 
70 percent in the most critical kind of 
industries. 

Hi, Mr. President. Do you want this 
seat? 
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THE PresivENT. No, no. 

Q. How did you enjoy your trip to Ni- 
geria? We were talking about the results. 

THE Present. I thought it was a 
great trip to all three countries so far, 
much better than we had anticipated in 
every way. Of course, our ties with Vene- 
zuela have been permanent and assured 
by two former visits between me and 
President Pérez, but I think the results of 
the Brazilian trip were more than we had 
any reason to expect. 

The response by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and people was extraordinary in my 
opinion, and Nigeria is a country with 
which we have just entered a new era of 
consultation, improved trade and diplo- 
matic relations, and obviously it’s one of 
the major new national leaders in the 
world. 

We also enjoyed the trip very much. 
It was a good experience for us. 

Q. There any low points? 

THE Preswent. No, I 
translations [laughter]. 

Q. You only have yourself to blame. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. In Nigeria, was very bad. 

Q. I’ve got a question for you. 

THe PresipeNT. I understand that 
when we get to Liberia, we’re going to be 
having some southern accents instead of 
British accents. 

Q. Listen, I had a little trouble under- 
standing Obasanjo. 

Tue Present. That’s British, but you 
won't have any trouble in Liberia because 
they still speak with a southern accent. 

Q. Which is hotter, Nigeria or a peanut 
field in Georgia? 

Tue Presiwent. A peanut field in 
Georgia. [Laughter] I think it was 87 in 
Washington yesterday. 

Q. It was. I talked to my wife last 
night. 

THE PresipenT. It was a good trip, 


though. 


thought the 
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Q. You were pleased with your meet- 
ings with Obasanjo? You really thought 
you had some new understandings or any- 
thing? We’re mainly concerned about this 
business in the Horn, that they don’t seem 
to put the same emphasis that you do on 
it. 

THE Preswent. I think his comments 
last night, both when we signed the joint 
communique and at his toasts, showed 
that he’s very concerned about foreign 
troop presence in Africa. 

I know that Tolbert in Liberia has been 
even more outspoken on this subject. 
Mobutu in Zaire is very concerned about 
increasing Cuban presence in the nations 
around him. Secretary Vance is much 
more conversant with the latest develop- 
ments. 

SECRETARY VANCE. The same is true 
with respect to Senghor and to Hou- 
phouét-Boigny, too. They both expressed 
concern about this. 

Q. On Brazil, Mr. President, how do 
you read the communique statement on 
human rights, the expression of preoccu- 
pation with the subject by General Geisel, 
in view of the fact that there obviously are 
deficiencies in the country? Is there a real 
indication that they’re going to return to 
democracy any time soon? 

THE PRESENT. Well, there are real 
deficiencies in our own country as well, 
but I think if you judge the progress over 
the last 10 years, it is a matter of some 
satisfaction on the part of President Geisel. 

I was there 6 or 7 years ago, and there 
was no room for public debate or con- 
troversy. The press was very reticent in 
their criticism of the Government. I think 
Cardinal Arns’ ability to speak as freely 
as he does is all a sign of improvement. 
The number of political prisoners has been 
reduced 90 percent. There are still a few. 

Q. Do you think General Obasanjo 
shares your concern? Did you get the im- 
pression from your private conversations 
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with him that he shares your concern 
about the Horn and the Soviets and Cu- 
bans there? 

THe Preswent. Yes. | think that 
there’s a difference in emphasis. Obvi- 
ously, we don’t see everything from the 
same perspective. He has been deeply con- 
cerned, as he expressed to me in months 
past, that the international borders in 
Africa be observed rigidly because, as is 
the case all over the continent, these were 
arbitrarily drawn by European colonial 
powers in decades gone by, and for any of 
those international borders to be changed 
sets a precedent that concerns all the na- 
tional leaders in Africa. 

So the invasion of the Ogaden area was 
of deep concern to him because of that 
reason. We, of course, joined in with Oba- 
sanjo, the frontline presidents, and all 
others, to urge the Somalis to withdraw. 
I think that was his main preoccupation. 

Our main concern there is the perma- 
nence of any Cuban or Soviet military 
forces in Ethiopia. He shares their con- 
cern. But I think the emphasis has been 
different. 

We have a difference in approach to 
South Africa. I think he would be much 
more aggressive in total embargo against 
South Africa. We feel that the interest of 
southern Africa is best served by the policy 
that we are now pursuing. 

Q. Did he understand the difficulty of 
your position there? 

THE Preswenrt. Well, as I say, I don’t 
think we have any disagreement. I under- 
stand his position; he understands mine. 
We understand that we looked at it from 
a different perspective, but we honor each 
other’s differences. There’s no dispute be- 
tween us. 

He realizes that we had an arms em- 
bargo against South Africa before the 
United Nations acted to impose a world- 
wide embargo on arms shipments to South 


Africa. 
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Q. What did you sense his feelings are 
on a price increase in OPEC? 

THE PreswwENT. It’s obvious that both 
Nigeria and Venezuela prefer a price in- 
crease. 

Press SECRETARY PowELL. We've only 
got about an hour to get this wrapped up. 
It is about one hour. 

Q. I thought in your speech that you 
were hinting on stronger action on South 
Africa if they continued the policy of 
apartheid. 

Tue Present. Well, we are ap- 
proaching a time of testing of the South 
African Government’s position on Nam- 
ibia. We don’t have a final and definitive 
answer from them on the United Nations 
proposal, which we and the other four 
Western powers on the Security Council 
are putting forward. 

I think if South Africa should reject a 
reasonable proposal and move unilater- 
ally on Namibia, it would be a serious in- 
dication of their unwillingness to comply 
with the legal position of the United Na- 
tions and the rest of the world. This 
would be one thing that can precipitate 
a more serious difference between us and 
South Africa. 

Mr. Powe .t. Thank you all. 

Reporter. Thank you. 

NOTE: The briefing began shortly after Air 


Force One had departed Murtala Muhammed 
Airport in Lagos. 


Monrovia, Liberia 


Remarks of the President and President 
William R. Tolbert, Jr., at the Welcoming 


Ceremony. April 3, 1978 
PRESIDENT TOLBERT. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Carter, Amy, distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen, friends: 

Just over 30 years ago, Mr. President, 
on January 27, 1943, another American 
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President transited this land in connec- 
tion with the victorious Allied effort of 
World War II. 


Liberia’s President Edwin James Bar- 
clay received President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt at that time on an asphalt air- 
strip of 7,000 feet. In the intervening 
years, United States-Liberia cooperation 
has here afforded one of the most modern 
and expanding civil aviation facilities in 
West Africa, spanning a reinforced 11,000 
feet. 


And today, we are deeply honored to 
pay homage to America’s first third-cen- 
tury President who has come in the larger 
pursuit of permanent peace, of human 
rights, and of economic justice in our one 
world; who has come in furtherance of 
continuing friendship and closer coopera- 
tion between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Republic of Liberia. 

Standing here beneath the sunny ex- 
panse of Africa’s skies, we most heartily 
salute you, Mr. President, Mrs. Carter, 
Amy, and members of your suite, and 
with intense warmth, embracingly wel- 
come you on behalf of Mrs. Tolbert, our 
family, the Government and people of 
Liberia, to this land of love and liberty 
by God’s command. 

Mr. President, by your sincere leader- 
ship you are restoring to a weary world, 
particularly in the troubled Middle East 
and in Africa, refreshing new hopes of en- 
terprise and prosperity, of liberty and 
morality. 

By your profound example, mankind 
is beginning to feel again, as Thomas 
Paine once articulated, I quote, “the 
power of America to create a happy 
world,” and may I add, free from human 
oppression, free from human distinction. 


By your vision and love, peoples and 
nations can once more rejoice that the 
United States still cares, that its actions 
resound of lasting verities. 
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Upon this continent where the major- 
ity of least developed countries can be 
found, nature’s fury often fuels unyield- 
ing economic frustrations upon its peo- 
ple. On this continent where persist 
heinous repression and racism, hatred and 
injustice, human beings appealingly de- 
mand justice against human cruelty, 
against brutal violence, and against 
human indignity. 

On this continent of contemporary in- 
trigue and intransigence, bloody assassi- 
nations and fracticidal conflicts, armed 
proxy interventions and potential big- 
power confrontations tend to postpone 
freedom and justice and the enjoyment of 
human rights. These further imperil the 
solemn pursuit of international peace and 
security. 

In Africa, yea the world, we can sense 
through your dynamic moral leadership, 
fresh evidences of positive change. This 
new momentum to enhance mankind was 
manifested again by your outstanding for- 
eign policy address on Africa, recently de- 
livered in Lagos, Nigeria, for which we 
heartily commend you. And we earnestly 
hope that all conditions, both political 
and economic, which contribute to per- 
manent global reconciliation and lasting 
partnerships can be sturdily established 
in the coming years. 

In 1943, Liberia stood with America, 
Mr. President, an unswerving friend and 
selfless ally, a developing democracy. We 
are confident today that with closer co- 
operation and more fulfilling creative 
United States policies and programs, Li- 
beria can become a more brilliant star of 
democratic ideals in Africa, a more con- 
vincing showpiece of humanistic capital- 
ism and progressive development. 

Offering once more our hands in hearty 
welcome to you, Mr. President, Mrs. Car- 
ter, and your entourage, we affirm and 
pledge our best efforts with you in the 
global campaign of extending the fron- 
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tiers of human liberty and advancing the 
principles of genuine peace and stability. 

We will remain one with you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in surmounting the tyranny of en- 
ergy and in healing the injuries of eco- 
nomic uncertainties. 

Ever steadfastly, we pledge our total 
resources with you in securing the victory 
we courageously seek over inequity and 
injustice, over ignorance, disease, and 
poverty, to the lasting benefit of our chil- 
dren’s children and even endless future 
generations, throughout this our one 
world. 

May Almighty God bless our endeavors 
and hasteningly bring peace to mankind 
everywhere. 

PRESIDENT CarTER. President Tolbert, 
distinguished officials of the Liberian 
Government, members of the diplomatic 
corps, and America’s valued and dear 
friends, the people of Liberia: 

I am very happy to be here in Liberia, 
a country which is one of America’s oldest 
friends, and to arrive at this historic air- 
field. During the Second World War, as 
President Tolbert has described, when it 
was known simply as Roberts Field, it was 
a vital link in the supply line to Europe 
and to North Africa in our common fight 
for freedom. 

Now, reborn as Roberts International 
Airport, with a new terminal recently 
opened, it symbolizes the pride, the 
achievements, and the great potential of 
your nation. 

Liberia was born out of mankind’s 
eternal desire for freedom, and you have 
achieved it here. The free black people 
who came from America to this beautiful 
coastline in the 19th century were deter- 
mined to build a society which reflected 
the dignity in their souls and their hope 
in their hearts. They joined here in 
Liberia with others who longed for a 
better life. These two streams united to 
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form the first independent republic in 
Africa. 

During the past century of colonialism, 
your independence was preserved, and 
now you can look back with pride on 130 
years of uninterrupted independence and 
freedom, which gives Liberia a respected 
senior status among the nations of this 
continent. 

Franklin Roosevelt did stop here at the 
airport in 1943 to meet with President 
Barclay, but this is the first official state 
visit of an American President, and it is 
long overdue. The bonds between our 
two countries are too strong for such a 
long period ever to elapse again. 

We have been very grateful that you 
have added to the pleasure and the honor 
I feel in arriving here by declaring today 
a national holiday. It’s a national holiday 
in my heart, as well. 

Our friendly relationship is of great 
mutual advantage and exists on many 
levels—in the intertwining of our his- 
tories, in the democratic tradition estab- 
lished in our own Constitutions, and in 
the similarity in our forms of govern- 
ment. It exists in education, in trade, and 
religion. It was perhaps most meaningful 
in what President Tolbert has called the 
“war against ignorance, disease, and 
poverty.” 

The American people are proud to join 
Liberians in this effort through bilateral 
relationships between our two countries 
and in multilateral programs involving 
many countries. Our two Governments 
agree that these should be directed toward 
improving the basic conditions of life for 
those who most need help. 

In coming to Liberia, I am reaffirming 
a friendship that is very old, but I am also 
drawing to a close a series of visits that 
reflect a world that is new. Less than three 
decades from now, four-fifths of all the 
world’s people will live in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America—in the sorts of de- 
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veloping nations that I have visited this 
year. 

Only three decades ago, many na- 
tions of these continents were largely 
colonies of foreign powers. Their rise to 
independence means a world in which we 
must treat each other as equals, and one 
of the purposes of these trips has been to 
demonstrate the genuine respect my Na- 
tion feels for its partners around the world 
and our opposition to the continuation or 
reestablishment of colonialism in any form 
whatsoever. 

The world economy has changed, bring- 
ing the hope of economic improvement 
and justice to millions, and making each 
of us far more dependent than ever be- 
fore on the cooperation of our neighbors. 

If we create a world economy of fair- 
ness and growth, our mutual well-being 
will be ensured. If we are shortsighted and 
let inequality, selfishness, and injustice 
persist, all of us will suffer. 

Even the ideas that motivate mankind 
have been changing. The traditional ri- 
valry between East and West continues, 
even as we try to reduce the competi- 
tion and expand the areas of potential 
cooperation. 

But other visions, those of national iden- 
tity, of self-determination, of racial equal- 
ity, of the individual rights of all human 
beings, rise more and more to dominate 
the human horizon. 

It is indeed a new world, and I would 
like to reemphasize briefly the three 
themes that dominate our vision of this 
new age. 

The first is economic justice, both 
among the nations of the world and for 
those within each nation who now lack the 
material requirements for a decent life. 

Economic justice imposes a special ob- 
ligation on nations like my own, which 
have resources to share with the rest of 
the world. This is a responsibility we in- 
tend to honor. But sustaining the world 
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economy is ultimately a shared responsi- 
bility in which every nation must do its 
part. 

The second element is a respect for hu- 
man rights—the right to be treated prop- 
erly by one’s own government, to be able 
to participate in the decisions that affect 
one’s own life, to have the basic human 
requirements of food, shelter, health, and 
education. 

If there is any development that has 
heartened me in my time as President, it 
is the extent to which the cause of human 
rights has taken its rightful place on the 
agenda and in the conscience of the world. 
This is a cause that the United States and 
Liberia are proud to claim as our birth- 
right. But we know that it is now spread- 
ing, not because of our efforts but because 
the times demand it. 

The third element on which all our 
other hopes eventually depend is a search 
for peace. 

My Nation has now, as it has had for 
the last 30 years, a responsibility to work 
constantly for peace with its powerful ri- 
vals. But in this new age, the search for 
peace leads in other directions as well. It 
means relying on mutual conciliation, ne- 
gotiation, discussion of even the most in- 
tractable and difficult international issues. 

In this area your own President Tol- 
bert’s philosophy of conciliation and mod- 
eration has been an outstanding example. 
It marks him as a man with a profound 
understanding of human nature and a 
firm commitment to preventing potential 
conflicts through wise and _ just 
agreements. 

We share with you a commitment to an 
Africa that is at peace, an Africa free from 
colonialism, an Africa free from racism, 
an Africa free from military interference 
by outside nations, and an Africa free 
from the inevitable conflicts that arise 
when the integrity of national boundaries 
is not respected. 
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And the search for peace means antici- 
pating changes that must inevitably come, 
such as those in southern Africa, so that 
they can come peacefully, rather than 
with their pent-up tensions erupting into 
violence. 

These are the goals America is pursu- 
ing, and I am looking forward to discuss- 
ing them with one of Africa’s leading 
statesmen, your own President Tolbert. 

His idealism, his determination, and his 
energy have won widespread admiration 
in Africa, in America, and around the 
world. His recent statesman-like sponsor- 
ship of the reconciliation summit gather- 
ing of West African heads of state, here 
in Monrovia, has helped to inaugurate a 
new era of cooperation among these na- 
tions for the good of all. 

Next year he will be hosting, and will 
become a major leader of, the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity here in Monrovia. 
He has worked tirelessly for national self- 
determination, racial justice, and a better 
life for all the people of the African Con- 
tinent. 

As we go now together to Monrovia, 
we will in a sense close the circle that has 
opened between our people more than a 
century and half ago. 

On behalf of the people of the great 
Nation of the United States, I would like 
to say to the people of the great nation of 
Liberia, this is a journey which is a privi- 
lege for me to make. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:35 a.m. at 
Roberts International Airport. 


Monrovia, Liberia 
Exchange of Toasts at the Working 


Luncheon. 


April 3, 1978 


PRESIDENT ToLBERT. Mr. President, we 
deeply share your benign concern for the 
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human family—that its members should 
not be disgraced by racism, oppression, 
and repression—from mutual understand- 
ing and respect for our fundamental ped- 
estals to the attainment of permanent 
peace. But in southern Africa, evidences 
lead one to conclude that the ugly cra- 
nium of apartheid is intent on the course 
of dangerous self-perpetuation. And the 
scenario of its mischievous maneuvers is 
protracted, unproductive talks, brutal 
murders and assassinations, resulting in al- 
most irreparable chaotic upheavals and 
deep internal divisions. 

The heinous hammer of repression must 
be staid in all nations of the world, of 
whatever description. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in southern Africa, where racial 
bigotry and minority rule defy and deny 
human dignity and basic freedoms, the 
conscience of mankind is being terrorized 
into desperation. 

In this, we would urge a positive Amer- 
ican policy of creativity which would in- 
hibit, rather than prevent or bewail, the 
occurrences of external subversion and 
armed intervention, particularly between 
proxies of the super powers. 

World opposition to apartheid must be 
more resolute and positive. Full and legal 
transition to majority rule and multi- 
racial accords must follow from more con- 
sistent, speedy, and dynamic initiatives. 

We deeply share your concern for the 
well-being of civilization as a whole, that 
it should not mercilessly fall beneath the 
increasing burden of destructive weap- 
onry and economic exploitation but rise 
to lift the heavy loads of development, 
for the armaments of peace are at once 
the premise of progress and widespread 
productivity. 

We would welcome a more positive ap- 
proach to the implementation of deferred 
decisions regarding improved trade and 
aid among nations, at better terms and a 
more valuable composition, at new levels 
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and rewarding benefits. 

The gulf between privilege and depri- 
vation can be narrowed in Third World 
countries as industrial capacities are es- 
tablished, as rural, traditional agriculture 
is transformed by modern metals. 

Beyond the periscope of infamy in 
southern Africa lies the periphery of fer- 
tile, potential, and productive cooperation 
across this continent. 

There is the persistent realization that 
Africa can benefit tremendously by signifi- 
cantly closer cooperation and greater eco- 
nomic aid. 

In this connection, we would urgently 
suggest a policy of concentration and im- 
pact in an area like rural agriculture, par- 
ticularly in labor-scarce economy. Perhaps 
one commodity or a few commodities 
could be selected for productive transfor- 
mation and be made the objective of in- 
tensive capital and managerial assistance ; 
channeled through a corporate entity, 
will spread effects to a constellation of 
small farmers. 

This may alter what moves in trade, but 
it could change the living of millions 
through the exchange of more capital 
goods as well as technical assistance. And 
it could thoroughly magnetize other coun- 
tries towards the fruit of peace and pro- 
ductivity towards material necessities and 
spiritual indispensables. 

Let us see the challenge not so of con- 
troversy, but let us fulfill in Africa the 
challenge of humanity and the promise of 
developing democracy, to ship them, and 
to make them vibrant examples of inter- 
national peace, human rights, and eco- 
nomic justice. 

Mr. President, in over 130 years of Li- 
beria’s independence, you are the first 
United States President ever to visit our 
capital city of Monrovia, named for an- 
other American leader, President James 
Monroe. And we sincerely wish that you 
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will be first to return and abide with us 
for a much longer period. 

Mr. President, you have called for close 
cooperation among the rural, industrial 
democracies of the world. Mindful of Li- 
beria’s intractable commitment to the 
community of the free, we are gratified 
that you, in the spirit of interdependence, 
are fostering by this visit strong coopera- 
tion between the powerful nations of the 
First World and the small democracies of 
the Third World. 

Mr. President, we consider this visit an 
all too brief one. Albeit, it brightens the 
horizon of our hopes that the flower of 
more sublime friendship, greater coopera- 
tion, and development will emerge from 
the seeds we sow today. 

We'll be content when there is more in 
Africa, the real spirit and meaning of 
United States-Liberia unique and special 
ties. We'll be truly satisfied in mutual, en- 
thusiastic endeavors to make our example 
of democracy in Africa a clear, magnetic, 
and convincing one. 

Mr. Secretary of State, Dr. Brzezinski, 
visiting guests, officials of government, 
friends: May I ask you to rise and raise 
your glasses with me and drink lustily to 
the success and continued well-being of 
our great and good friend, the President 
of the United States of America, and to 
the ever accelerating cooperation between 
the great United States of America and 
the Republic of Liberia. 

To President Jimmy Carter. 

PRESIDENT Carter. President Tolbert 
and distinguished leaders of the great 
country of Liberia, whose very name re- 
minds us of the commitment that you 
have espoused through a century and a 
half and more, a commitment to individ- 
ual human freedom and to the liberty of 
the human soul: 

As you know, my own Nation suffered 
during the time of the War Between The 
States as we struggled to achieve equality 
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of opportunity and freedom for all our 
people. And the example that you have 
set in Africa has indeed been inspirational 
not only to us in the United States but 
also to others in this continent who have 
seen the stability and the enlightened 
leadership provided from your 
country. 

I’ve also known and admired your 
President, President Tolbert, long before 
I became President of the United States, 
even before I became Governor of 
Georgia. 

As a Baptist, he was recognized in reli- 
gious circles as a preeminent person in our 
denomination. As president of the Baptist 
World Alliance, he again showed the 
commitment to equality of opportunity 
among all people. He was the first black 
man who ever honored Baptists by serv- 
ing as our leader. And during that time 
when he was a religious leader, he was 
also Vice President of your country, and 
he combined the knowledge of his fre- 
quent travels throughout Liberia, to the 
most distant recesses of your country, with 
his travels around the world, to shape his 
own mind and his own heart toward bet- 
ter service for you and for his fellow men 
even to today. 

I noticed the first sign as we rounded 
the corner coming from the airport 
taught us something in America. It said, 
“No joke, no imported rice in 1980.” 
[Laughter] I’m going to take this message 
back to Dr. James Schlesinger in our 
country and have a slogan, “No joke, no 
imported oil in the future, because we’re 
going to do a good job on energy.” But I 
noticed that as we rode in, and he gave 
me a very instructive presentation of the 
problems and opportunities, the achieve- 
ments and the challenges of your country, 
how much he knew intimately and per- 
sonally about the needs of the average 
citizen in Liberia, who’s not yet been 
blessed adequately. 
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The President tells me that he grows his 
own rice now, and he not only has enough 
for his own family but he shares it with his 
neighbors. And this spirit of self-suffi- 
ciency, even in the face of poverty in some 
parts of your country, is indeed again an 
inspiration to us. 

I’ve had a chance to talk to him briefly 
about some of the other problems in 
Africa. 

As black men struggle, black women 
struggle to achieve the right to shape 
their own lives, to choose their own gov- 
ernment, to manage their own future— 
we've not reached this goal in your con- 
tinent. And in Zimbabwe, in Namibia, in 
South Africa, we share a common hope 
of majority rule of freedom of expression 
of one’s own will in shaping the family 
and the human life, and a freedom from 
racial discrimination, apartheid in all its 
heinous aspects. 

I think that you all recognize, as a very 
close friend of the United States, that our 
intimate involvement in using our influ- 
ence in Africa in a beneficial way has 
been a recent development. It’s not an ini- 
tiative of mine, or other leaders of our 
country who came before me. I think it’s 
a true expression of the growing interest 
that existed in the hearts and the minds 
of American citizens before Government 
leaders accurately represented what our 
people truly wanted. 

The black citizens of the United States 
have reminded those of us who happen to 
be white of a need and the opportunities 
for us here. It’s not been a matter of the 
United States doing a favor to the peo- 
ple of Africa. It’s a matter of the United 
States acting in its own best interests, be- 
cause we know, now and in the future, 
that our economic well-being, the politi- 
cal stability of the world, the peace that 
we all desire and cherish, can only come 
with a stable, free, and independent Af- 
rica and—as your President has just so 
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wisely said—free of interference of mili- 
tary or other nature from outside forces 
or from their proxies. 

This is especially true today in Angola, 
in the Horn of Africa, where we want to 
see outside military forces and outside in- 
fluence depart, because we are convinced, 
as are you, that the people of Africa are 
completely capable and have the desire to 
shape their own affairs and need no out- 
side help, except in a mutual bargaining 
position related to economic develop- 
ment, better health care, better educa- 
tion, better housing, better food, better 
clothing for the people here. 

I might add one other point. I think it’s 
also true, if President Tolbert would for- 
give my saying so, that he is now begin- 
ning to enjoy a much more profound in- 
fluence in the affairs of the continent of 
Africa. His leadership qualities are now 
being recognized by others. And with this 
vigor that is being shown here in Liberia, 
the beneficial influence of your societal 
structure and your deep commitment to 
the basic human rights values can be of 
additional help to other struggling na- 
tions not nearly so blessed as yours with 
the long history of commitment to free- 
dom. 

I think it was a superb exhibition of 
leadership recently when, under Presi- 
dent Tolbert’s leadership here in your 
capitai of Monrovia, the leaders of almost 
enemy nations, ones who had not had a 
peaceful relationship with one another, 
were brought together, the West African 
nations, and left this meeting with a new 
public commitment to resolve their differ- 
ences peacefully, and not in a spirit of 
animosity or distrust or hatred. 

This was a superb demonstration of 
regional leadership, and if my informa- 
tion is correct, when the Organization of 
African Unity meets here next year, your 
leader will be blessed again and Africa 
will be blessed again with a new, addi- 
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tional assignment that will let the good 
influence of Liberia be felt and also rec- 
ognized throughout this continent. We 
look forward to that bright prospect with 
a great deal of interest and appreciation. 

I might say that the most memorable 
experience of a very fine trip for us was 
the overwhelming welcome of your people 
this morning. 

In a nation with less than 2,000 total 
inhabitants, only about 20 percent of 
whom live here in the seacoast area, I was 
amazed at the number of people who 
came forward to express a welcome to us 
all. And my only question is, where did 
they all come from? And who was doing 
the work in Liberia today while all your 
people came to make us feel welcome? It 
was an overwhelming experience, and I 
could tell in the gestures that they made 
and in the friendship on their faces that 
they, like the people of the United States, 
recognize the historic warmth that has 
existed between our countries, the mutual 
advantage that comes from this strong 
friendship, and the prospect of an even 
stronger and deeper and brighter friend- 
ship in the months and the years ahead. 

I would like to propose a toast at this 
time. On behalf of the people of the 
United States, I would like to propose a 
toast to your great leader, President Tol- 
bert, and to the wonderful people of the 
great nation of Liberia. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 2:15 p.m. in 


the Presidential Dining Room at the Execu- 
tive Mansion. 


The President’s Trip to Latin 


America and Africa 


Remarks on Arrival at the White House. 
April 3, 1978 


Tue Vice Present. Mr. President, if 
you'll pay attention here—{laughter|— 
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Mr. President, Rosalynn, Amy, we're de- 
lighted to welcome you home after a most 
successful journey to Latin America and 
to Africa. 

Mr. President, this afternoon’s papers 
featured a dramatic front-page photo- 
graph of you, from Africa, with hand 
raised and four fingers extended. An in- 
terdepartmental task force was convened 
to determine what it meant. [Laughter| 
It returned with a split opinion. A few 
said that you were confirming the num- 
ber of countries that you had visited, but 
most thought you were telling me to hold 
my remarks below 4 minutes, and I shall 
do so. [Laughter] 

Mr. President, your trip to Venezuela, 
to Brazil, Nigeria, and Liberia under- 
scored your desire to cooperate more 
closely with the newly influential coun- 
tries of Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 
And certainly the marvelous demonstra- 
tion of affection witnessed by all of us in 
Monrovia today showed their desire for 
that same friendship and cooperation 
with us. 

On your trip you once again reempha- 
sized the fundamental American values 
of human rights, of individual liberty, 
majority rule, and economic justice. 

Mr. President, we are delighted by the 
success of your journey and pleased to 
welcome you home again with us. Wel- 
come back. 

THe Preswwent. Well, as the Vice 
President said, this has been a good trip. 
But it’s been a long trip, and we’re glad 
to be home. 

I said when I left this spot last week 
that the trip was designed to show our 
own great Nation’s adaptation to a chang- 
ing world. And in that way it has been a 
great success, I think, for the United 
States. 

In Venezuela we strengthened our good 
relationship which has existed for a long 
time with that country. And we worked 
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with Venezuela to develop a more coop- 
erative approach for the future between 
the industrialized, developed nations like 
our own and the poor nations of the 
world. 

In Brazil, one of our close allies over 
the years, we reestablished the under- 
standing of the long term common inter- 
ests and friendship between our people. 
And we stressed, perhaps in different 
ways, our mutual concern about nuclear 
nonproliferation and human rights. 

In Nigeria, a great, new, emerging 
leader and the most populous nation in 
Africa, we brought our relationship to the 
best point ever and showed our essential 
agreement about the troubled spots in 
Africa. 

And in Liberia, the oldest democracy 
in Africa and an ancient ally of ours, we 
reaffirmed a very special friendship for a 
nation that was founded in the name of 
freedom, as was our own country. 

This trip and the one I made 3 months 
ago demonstrate our Nation’s preparation 
for dealing with the world of the future. 
The countries that I have visited in Africa 
and Asia, in Latin America, in the Middle 
East will be more and more important to 
us with every passing year. We must be 
sure that we understand their interests 
and that they understand ours. 

After seeing these nations firsthand, it’s 
impossible to doubt that they can be very 
important to us and that our fate and the 
fate of the people in those countries are 
closely related and that the best way to 
guarantee our own well-being in a world 
of peace and prosperity, respect for in- 
dividual human rights, is to cooperate in 
the well-being of these friends and neigh- 
bors of ours throughout the Earth. Every 
step we take toward more constructive 
engagement around the world is an in- 
vestment in our own future. 
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And, most of all, I was proud as an 
American at the warmth of our reception. 
I think the day of the so-called ugly 
American is over. I never saw, among 
the hundreds of thousands of people who 
welcomed us, a single gesture or sign or 
poster or indication of anything except 
friendship. This is quite different from 
what it has been in the past. The friendly 
crowds that greeted us everywhere 
showed an affection for the United States, 
based not so much on our country’s power 
or even our accomplishments but on what 
we stand for in the world. 

At every stop in this journey I said to 
the people there that I was coming to 
greet a great nation, which was true. But 
nothing makes me prouder than the truly 
great Nation it is my privilege to 
represent. 

Thank you very much. It’s good to be 
home. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 9:40 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


National Advisory Committee 
for Women 


Executive Order 12050. April 4, 1978 
ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FOR WoMEN 


By virtue of my authority as President 
of the United States of America, and in 
order to promote equality for women in 
the cultural, social, economic and politi- 
cal life of this Nation, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Women. 
There is established a National Advisory 
Committee for Women , 
Committee) . 


(hereafter the 
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Sec. 2. Membership. The President 
shall appoint not more than thirty indi- 
viduals to serve on the Committee and 
shall designate one member to chair the 
Committee. 

Sec. 3. Responsibilities of the Commit- 
tee. (a) The Committee shall advise the 
President on a regular basis of initiatives 
needed to promote full equality for 
American women. 

(b) The Committee shall assist in re- 
viewing the applicability of such initia- 
tives, including recommendations of the 
1977 National Women’s Conference, to 
particular programs and policies. 

(c) The Committee shall promote 
the national observance of the United 
Nations Decade for Women, Equality, 
Development and Peace (1975-1985). 

(d) The Committee shall gather and 
disseminate information relating to its 
responsibilities. 

(e) The Committee shall consult reg- 
ularly with the Interdepartmental Task 
Force established in Section 6. 

Sec. 4. Committee Procedures. (a) 
The Committee may establish, within the 
limits of available funds, such working 
groups as may be necessary to fulfill its 
tasks. The membership of such groups 
may include persons not members of the 
Committee. 

(b) The Committee shall establish 
such procedural regulations as are neces- 
sary to carry out its responsibilities. 

(c) The Committee shall conclude its 
work by March 1, 1980, and shall make a 
final report to the President. 

Sec. 5. Assistance and Cooperation. 
The Committee may request any agency 
of the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment to furnish it with such information, 
advice, funds and services as may be use- 
ful for the fulfillment of the Committee’s 
functions under this Order. Such agencies 
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are authorized, to the extent permitted by 
law, to honor the Committee’s requests. 

Sec. 6. Interdepartmental Task Force. 
The head of each agency within the Exec- 
utive Branch shall designate persons re- 
sponsible for reviewing the applicability 
of initiatives designed to promote full 
equality for American women, including 
recommendations of the 1977 National 
Women’s Conference, to the agency’s pro- 
grams and policies. Persons so designated 
shall constitute the Interdepartmental 
Task Force, which shall consult regularly 
with the Committee. The President shall 
designate a person to chair the Task 
Force. 

Sec. 7. Federal Advisory Committee 
Act Functions. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other Executive Order, the 
functions of the President under the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. 
App. I) which are applicable to the Com- 
mittee, except that of reporting annually 
to the Congress, shall be performed by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
guidelines and procedures established by 
the Administrator of General Services. 

Sec. 8. Revocations. Executive Order 
No. 11126, as amended, and Executive 
Order No. 11832, as amended, are 
revoked. 

Jimmy Carter 
The White House, 

April 4, 1978. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:59 a.m., April 5, 1978] 


International Joint Commission— 
United States and Canada 


Nomination of Robert J. Sugarman To Be a 


U.S. Commissioner. April 4, 1978 


The President announced today that 
he will nominate Robert J. Sugarman, of 
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Philadelphia, to be a Commissioner on 
the part of the United States on the In- 
ternational Joint Commission—United 
States and Canada. He would replace 
Henry P. Smith III, who has resigned. 

Sugarman was born May 29, 1938, in 
Meriden, Conn. He received an A.B. de- 
gree from Brown University in 1960. In 
1961 he attended Stanford University, 
and in 1964 he received an LL.B. degree 
from Harvard Law School. 

He served as law clerk to Honorable 
Abraham L. Freedman, U.S. Court of 
Appeals, from 1965 to 1966. From 1966 
to the present, he has been a partner in 
the law firm of Dechert Price and 
Rhoads, in Philadelphia. 

From 1970 to 1972, Sugarman was a 
lecturer on environmental law at the Free 
Law School of Philadelphia and from 
1975 to 1976, he was legal consultant to 
the National Water Quality Commission. 

He has been a member of the board of 
directors and executive committee of the 
Public Law Center of Philadelphia since 
1975, and since 1976 he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Commu- 
nity Legal Services, Inc. He is a member 
of the executive committee of the Phila- 
delphia Council for Community Advance- 
ment and of the Transportation Action 
Group. 


Fair Housing Month, 1978 


Message of the President. April 4, 1978 

Discrimination in housing is forbidden 
by Title VIII if th 1968 Civil Rights 
Act, the National Fair Housing Law. 
Freedom in the choice of housing is a 
promise deeply rooted in American his- 
tory and tradition. 

Yet, today, ten years after passage of 
the National Fair Housing Law, many 
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Americans still experience discrimination 
when they attempt to purchase or rent 
or finance a home or apartment for them- 
selves or their family. Some of us— 
whether through fear or prejudice or 
superstition or through plain selfishness— 
still attempt to limit the freedoms of other 
Americans. 


Unless we can overcome these limita- 
tions, we will be unable to meet the chal- 
lenges we face as a people. The denial of 
equal housing opportunity is a serious im- 
pediment to the cooperative, harmonious 
sense of community and brotherhood we 
need to meet our problems head on. 

As we commemorate this tenth anni- 
versary of the passage of the National 
Fair Housing Law, I call upon those in 
Federal, State and local government— 
and all who are directly involved in the 
housing industry and real estate profes- 
sion—to intensify those efforts that pro- 
mote fair housing. I hope this step will be 
followed by like-minded actions on the 
part of all Americans. The freedoms that 
we believe in, enjoy and benefit from can- 
not be secure unless they are shared by ail 
Americans. As long as equal opportunity 
is denied to one person, the promise of 
equality for all will be unfulfilled. 

During this April commemorations of 
Fair Housing Month, let us not just cele- 
brate the passage of a benchmark law, but 
let us dettrmine to put fully into practice 
the principles for which it stands. Let us 
make ourselves aware of the ways in 
which this law applies to us and to our 
communities. And let us earnestly exam- 
ine both personal and professional atti- 
tudes that might be a barrier to equal 
opportunity for others. Nothing could be 
more important to the future of our 
society. 


Jimmy CarTER 
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Alloy Tool Steel Imports 
Proclamation 4559. April 5, 1978 


MopIFICATION OF TEMPORARY QUANTITA- 
TIVE LIMITATIONS ON THE IMPORTA- 
TION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ALLOY TOOL 
STEEL 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Proclamation No. 4445, of June 11, 
1976, as modified by Proclamation No. 
4477 of November 16, 1976, and Procla- 
mation No. 4509 of June 15, 1977, im- 
posed quantitative restrictions on the im- 
portation of certain articles of specialty 
steels. Section 203(h) (4) of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (the Trade Act) (19 U.S.C. 
2253(h) (4) ) permits the President to re- 
duce or terminate any such relief if, after 
taking into account advice received from 
the United States International Trade 
Commission (USITC) and after seeking 
advice from the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor, the President determines that 
the reduction or termination is in the 
national interest. 

2. I have sought and received advice 
from the USITC and from the Secretaries 
of Commerce and Labor concerning the 
effects of reducing or terminating import 
relief provided by Proclamation No. 4445, 
as modified by Proclamation No. 4477 
and Proclamation No. 4509, on steel pro- 
vided for in item 923.26 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (TSUS). 
I have determined, after considering that 
advice, that the exclusion of certain 
steels provided for in item 923.26 of the 
TSUS, known as chipper knife steel and 
band saw steel, from such quantitative 
restrictions is in the national interest. 
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3. Accordingly, the purpose of this 
proclamation is to terminate in part Proc- 
lamation No. 4445 of June 11, 1976, as 
modified by Proclamation No. 4477 of 
November 16, 1976, and Proclamation 
No. 4509 of June 15, 1977, so as to ex- 
clude so-called chipper knife steel and 
band saw steel provided for in item 
923.26, TSUS, from the present quantita- 
tive restrictions for the remainder of the 
restraint period which began on June 14, 
1977 and the entire restraint period be- 
ginning on June 14, 1978, and to make 
an appropriate reduction in the quota 
quantities for item 923.26, TSUS, appli- 
cable to the European Economic Com- 
munity and Sweden for the restraint pe- 
riod beginning June 14, 1978 to reflect 
the exclusion of so-called chipper knife 
steel and band saw steel. The authority 
for this action is set forth in section 203 
(h) (4) (19 U.S.C. 2253(h) (4)), and 
section 125(b) (19 U.S.C. 2134(b)) of 
the Trade Act. 

Now, TuHererFore, I, Jimmy Carrer, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and the statutes of the 
United States, including sections 125 and 
203 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2135 
and 2253, respectively), do proclaim 
that— 

A. Subpart A, part 2, of the Appendix 
to the TSUS (19 U.S.C. 1202) is modi- 
fied as follows: 

(1) by modifying headnote 2(a) (iii) to 
read as follows: 

“(iii) The term ‘alloy tool steel’? in item 
923.26 refers to alloy steel which contains the 
following combinations of elements in the 
quantity, by weight, respectively indicated: 

not less than 1.0% carbon and over 11.0% 
chromium; or 

not less than 0.3% carbon and 1.25% to 
11.0% inclusive chromium; or 

not less than 0.85% carbon and 1% to 1.8% 
inclusive manganese; or 

0.9% to 1.2% inclusive chromium and 0.9% 
to 1.4% inclusive molybdenum; or 
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not less than 0.5% carbon and not less than 
3.5% molybdenum; or 

not less than 0.5% carbon and not less than 
5.5% tungsten; 

but does not include the three following 
types of alloy tool steel which contain, in addi- 
tion to iron, each of the specified elements by 
weight in the amounts indicated: 

(1) carbon: not less than 0.95 nor more 
than 1.13 percent; manganese: not less than 
0.22 nor more than 0.48 percent; sulfur: none, 
or not more than 0.03 percent; phosphorus: 
none, or not more than 0.03 percent; silicon: 
not less than 0.18 nor more than 0.37 percent; 
chromium: not less than 1.25 nor more than 
1.65 percent; nickel: none, or not more than 
0.28 percent; copper: none, or not more than 
0.38 percent; molybdenum: none, or not more 
than 0.09 percent; or 

(2) carbon: not less than 0.48 nor more 
than 0.55 percent; manganese: not less than 
0.20 nor more than 0.50 percent; silicon: not 
less than 0.75 nor more than 1.05 percent; 
chromium: not less than 7.25 nor more than 
8.75 percent; molybdenum: not less than 1.25 
nor more than 1.75 percent; tungsten: none, 
or not more than 1.75 percent; vanadium: not 
less than 0.20 nor more than 0.55 percent; or 

(3) carbon: not less than 0.47 nor more 
than 0.53 percent; manganese: not less than 
0.60 nor more than 0.90 percent; sulfur: none, 
or not more than 0.015 percent; phosphorus: 
none, or not more than 0.025 percent; silicon: 
not less than 0.10 nor more than 0.25 percent; 
chromium: not less than 0.90 nor more than 
1.10 percent; nickel: not less than 0.50 nor 
more than 0.70 percent; molybdenum: not less 
than 0.90 nor more than 1.10 percent; vana- 
dium: not less than 0.08 percent nor more than 
0.15 percent ;” 

(2) by inserting “3,167” and “8,295” in 
lieu of the existing quota quantities applicable 
to the European Economic Community and 
Sweden, respectively, in the quota quantity 
column headed June 14, 1978, for item 923.26. 

B. The modifications of subpart A of 
part 2 of the Appendix to the TSUS, 
made by this proclamation, shall be effec- 
tive as to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption on and 
after the second day following the date of 
publication of this proclamation in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this fifth day of April, 
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in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and seventy-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and second. 


Jummy CarTeR 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:04 p.m., April 5, 1978] 


Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Nomination of Gen. David C. Jones To Be 
Chairman, Gen. Lew Allen, Jr., To Be Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, and Adm. Thomas 
B. Hayward To Be Chief of Naval 
Operations. April 5, 1978 


The President today announced the 
nomination of Gen. David C. Jones, U.S. 
Air Force, as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. General Jones would suc- 
ceed Gen. George S. Brown, U.S. Air 
Force, whose second term in that office 
ends June 30, 1978. The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff serves at the pleasure 
of the President for a term of 2 years, and 
may be reappointed. He is the Nation’s 
highest ranking military officer. 

General Jones, since 1974, has been 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force and a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The President also announced two 
other nominations to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. To succeed General Jones as Chief 
of Staff of the United States Air Force, 
he nominated Gen. Lew Allen, Jr., U.S. 
Air Force. General Allen is currently 
serving as Vice Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. 

To be Chief of Naval Operations, the 
President nominated Adm. Thomas B. 
Hayward, U.S. Navy. Admiral Hayward 
at the present time is Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet. Admiral Hay- 
ward will succeed Adm. James L. Hollo- 
way ITI. 
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The Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
and the Chief of Naval Operations each 
serve at the pleasure of the President for 
a term of 4 years. 

Jones was born in Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
on July 9, 1921. He attended the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota and Minot State 
College until the outbreak of World War 
II. He entered the Army Air Corps, be- 
ginning aviation cadet training in April 
1942 and receiving his commission in 
February 1943. 

Jones’ assignments have included op- 
erational and command positions in 
bomber, tanker, training, and_ tactical 
fighter units, as well as service in staff 
positions in the Strategic Air Command 
and Headquarters U.S. Air Force. He was 
assigned to a bombardment squadron 
during the Korean War and accumulated 
more than 300 hours on missions over 
North Korea. In 1969 he served in Viet- 
nam as Deputy Commander for Opera- 
tions and then as Vice Commander of the 
7th Air Force. He has also served as in- 
spector, operator, planner, and Com- 
mander in Chief of United States Air 
Forces in Europe (USAFE). Concurrent 
with duty as Commander in Chief, 
USAFE, Jones was Commander of the 
4th Allied Tactical Air Force. Since 1974 
he has been Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force. 

Allen was born September 30, 1925, in 
Miami, Fla. He graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy, West Point, in 1946, 
with a B.S. degree and commission as a 
second lieutenant. He was assigned to 
Strategic Air Command from 1946 to 
1950, and then received an M.S. (1952) 
and Ph. D. (1954) from the University 
of Illinois in physics. 

From 1954 to 1957, he was assigned to 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, where 
he served as a physicist. From 1957 to 
1961, he was science advisor to the Phys- 
ics Division of the Air Force Weapons 
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Laboratory and from 1961 to 1965, he 
served in the Space Technology Office of 
the Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering. From 1965 to 1973, he was 
assigned to the Office of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, serving at the Directorate 
of Special Projects in Los Angeles and 
at the Pentagon. In 1973 he became Di- 
rector, National Security Agency/Chief, 
Central Security Service at Fort Meade, 
Md. In August 1977 he became Com- 
mander of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand at Andrews Air Force Base. Since 
earlier this year he has been Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force. 

Hayward was born May 3, 1924, in 
Glendale, Calif. He entered the U.S. 
Naval Academy in 1943 and graduated 
in 1947 as an ensign. He has served as a 
pilot and as commanding officer of a 
fighter squadron. He has also served as 
Commanding Officer of the U.S.S. Graf- 
fias and the U.S.S. American. From 1970 
te 1971, he was Commander of the 
Hawaiian Sea Frontier and Comman- 
dant of the 14th Naval District. From 
1971 to 1973, he was Director of the Of- 
fice of Program Appraisal in the Office of 
the Secretary of the Navy and from 1973 
to 1975, he was Director of Navy Pro- 
gram Planning in the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. From 1975 to 1976, 
he was Commander of the Seventh Fleet. 
Since 1976 he has been Commander in 
Chief of the U.S. Pacific Fleet. 


Communications Workers 
of America 


Remarks at a White House Reception. 
April 5, 1978 


First of all, let me say that I feel like 
I’m among friends and among partners. 
I’ve had this feeling ever since I have 
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been involved in politics. And I had it 
strengthened in 1975, when I was with 
you in San Diego at your convention. A 
lot of you were there. It was when I was 
lonely and searching for friends. And I 
reached out my hand and you took it, and 
you helped me in Florida and all the suc- 
ceeding primaries. I won’t forget Texas. 


You helped me during the general elec- 
tion, and I particularly thank you, since I 
have been President and living in this 
house, that you’ve helped me even more 
as the leader of our country. 


On behalf of myself and Rosalynn, our 
entire family, I want you to know that 
you're welcome, you're part of our family, 
and you belong here as much as we do. 
Thank you for coming this afternoon. 

We also share something else. You were 
born in October; so was I. You were born 
40 years ago. Well—{laughter|—well, 
we're not exactly the same on everything, 
but I know that this last year, because you 
are a part of our Nation which is enlight- 
ened and progressive and concerned 
about the essence of our country, you 
represent democratic principles in all 
their finest aspects. You are respected and 
trusted throughout the country in your 
own local communities as an organiza- 
tion, on Capitol Hill, and throughout 
places where decisions are made. 

This is a great tribute to you. Last year, 
when I came into office in January, we 
had almost a 9 percent, over 8 percent 
unemployment rate. We had a 9, 10 per- 
cent inflation rate. With your help and 
with the help of the fine Democratic Con- 
gress on the Hill, we were able to put into 
law some very effective programs that 
were able to cut down unemployment 
much more than we had anticipated. We 
created a net of 4.1 million new jobs in 
the United States. It was a great achieve- 
ment. You helped me with it. And I 
would not have been able to get this bill 
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through the Congress, the Congress would 
not have been able to pass it, without your 
help. 

You also were effective in giving me the 
right to reorganize the structure of Gov- 
ernment. And we are trying to do that 
now on a 3-year program that will be 
effective in helping all of you. 

We were able to create a new Energy 
Department, to introduce energy legisla- 
tion. You’ve worked hard at the progress 
we've made. We’ve got three out of our 
five major bills. We’re on the verge of 
getting our fourth one. Following that 
will be the last one. This will do a great 
deal to strengthen our country’s economy, 
to hold down the inflation rate, to restrict 
our unwarranted imports of oil, and al- 
though it doesn’t affect your jobs directly, 
it affects you as American citizens and as 
human beings. And your constructive 
help has been a crucial element in the 
progress we’ve made already. 

You’ve helped me with international 
affairs, in learning how we could reach 
out our hands to new friends around the 
world, to countries who in the past we 
had ignored and who will comprise in 
the coming years an extremely influential 
element in international matters that will 
affect the lives and the well-being of every 
single American. And your vision in 
stretching beyond this country even has 
been a very beneficial element of my ad- 
ministration. 

You’ve helped me to get through the 
Senate the first of the two Panama Cana! 
treaties. I need your help on the next one. 
I believe you and I together can prevail. 

Now I particularly need your help 
to get other major legislative proposals 
through. One of the most important is 
labor law reform. We need it, we’re going 
to get it. The House passed this legislation 
with your help, with over a hundred-vote 
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margin. It’s not going to be easy in the 
Senate, we’re going to have to work to- 
gether, but I believe that together we can 
prevail again. 

We also need to put into effect the tax 
reform package that we put forward to 
the Congress. We need a $16% billion 
tax reduction for the American citizens. 
You can certainly use it. All your neigh- 
bors can use it, and that’s part of the 
package. We need to inspire business to 
expand to make available additional jobs. 
I personally have never seen why some 
of the privileges in the tax laws ought not 
to be eliminated. I see no reason for a 
telephone operator or a supervisor or a 
person who works with their hands to pay 
for a three-martini lunch for some bigshot 
business executive, $50 a day——{ap- 
plause]. This has been part of our tax law 
too long, and I see no reason either for 
the tax privileges that have in the past 
encouraged American businesses to trans- 
fer American jobs overseas when we still 
need the jobs here in our own country. 
So I need your help with that. 

The other thing I would like to men- 
tion specifically, and there are a lot of 
things that I could mention, is we’re going 
to have to do something about inflation. 
We’ve had superb good fortune and great 
progress in cutting down on the unem- 
ployment rate. We’re going to make some 
more progress this year. 

We've already reached the point at the 
second month in this year that we had 
set as a goal for ourselves at the end of 
1978. But the inflation rate is creeping up. 
And unless we all stand firm, cut out 
waste, have a sound economy, stabilize the 
dollar, have the energy package passed, 
cut out unnecessary spending, and hold 
down the budget deficit, we’re going to 
all be robbed of the improvements we’ve 
made with your help this the last year. 
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I would like to say one more thing to 
you. I’ve given you a lot of credit, which 
you deserve, but I think a major part of 
the credit that the Communication 
Workers of America has earned is because 
of the superb leadership of Glenn Watts. 

As I said before, you are a progressive 
union, and he’s a progressive leader. You 
are an enlightened union, and he’s an 
enlightened leader. You are a union that’s 
unselfish, that tries to get benefits for peo- 
ple in our country who are not members 
of your own organization, and that’s 
the kind of man he is. You are an effec- 
tive group, and he’s an effective leader. 
You are American citizens who represent 
the finest aspect of what our country has 
been, is, and can be to an even greater 
degree in the future, and he accurately 
represents that in his own leadership role. 
He’s a kind man, a gentleman, an effec- 
tive man, and a tough negotiator, as you 
know, and a good, competent friend to 
have. 

It’s with a great deal of honor that I 
stand here on this small podium with one 
of my best personal friends who had con- 
fidence in me very early, who sets high 
demands on my own performance of duty 
as President, who’s never satisfied with 
mediocrity or halfway reaching of very 
high goals. I look on him as a counselor, 
as a constructive critic, as someone who 
supports me when I’m right, and is not 
afraid to criticize me when I’m wrong. 
And he is valuable to you; he’s valuable 
to me; he’s valuable to our country. So, 
together you represent the kind of friends 
and partners I need, I like, and I appreci- 
ate from the bottom of my heart. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:30 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Appalachian Regional 
Commission 


Nomination of William E. Albers To Be 
Alternate Federal Cochairman. April 5, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate William E. Albers, of 
Washington, D.C., to be Alternate Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission. He would replace 
George Siebels, resigned. 

Albers was born August 3, 1943. He 
received a B.S. from Southeast Missouri 
State University in 1967. From 1967 to 
1969, he was a systems analyst for the De- 
fense Nuclear Support Agency of the De- 
fense Department, and from 1969 to 
1971, he was a senior staff member per- 
forming management consulting activities 
for Brandon Applied Systems, Inc. 

From 1971 to 1972, and again in 1974 
and 1975, he served as Management Pro- 
grams Officer for the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons. In 1972 and 1973, he was a self- 
employed consultant, providing manage- 
ment and organizational consulting serv- 
ices. In 1973 and 1974, he worked for the 
Justice Department’s Office of Criminal 
Justice, working on 
long-range planning 
Department. 


development of a 
capability for the 


In 1976 Albers was a national fundrais- 
ing director for the Carter campaign and 
then worked for the Transition Talent 
Inventory Program. In 1977 he was a 
consultant to the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration. From September 
1977 to March 1978, he was a consultant 


to ACTION, working on a new program 
for the Agency in the area of criminal jus- 
tice. He is currently a consultant to the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 
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Interview With the President 


Remarks in an Interview for “Black 
Perspective on the News.” April 5, 1978 


RecinaALp Bryant. Mr. President, I 
would like to thank you for joining us on 
Black Perspective. I would like to intro- 
duce to you the gentlemen who will be 
joining me in asking the questions. 

First, from Philadelphia, the associate 
editor and the columnist for the Philadel- 
phia Evening Sunday Bulletin, Mr. 
Claude Lewis. And a gentleman who was 
indeed with us the last time we spoke, 
from the Chicago Tribune, their column- 
ist, Mr. Vernon Jarrett. 

I should like to say, too, that we are a 
living example of perhaps a campaign 
promise that you were able to keep. Since 
the last time we spoke, the proposition was 
that if you became President, you would 
make an attempt to be with us. Here you 
are, and here we are. 


PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO AFRICA 


I should like to start the questioning, 
Mr. President, by asking you with regard 
to the African, South American tour that 
you just took, what impact you really 
think that your visit will have had. There 
has been some speculation that one of the 
reasons, for example, for going to Nigeria 
was because of the importance they repre- 
sent with regard to oil imports in this 
country, and with regard to the relation- 
ships of African problems of human rights 
and our own. What sense do you have of 
that? 

THE PresivenT. Let me say, first of all 
that I’m glad to be on the program again. 
This is my third opportunity to appear 
on the Black Perspective and News. I 
understand I’m the first President who’s 
been interviewed by a black panel. And 
I think it’s very appropriate that, in a 
rapidly changing world, with an increas- 
ing interest on the part of our own coun- 
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try in the predominantly black nations of 
Africa, that this be possible, in addition 
to the domestic considerations that also 
make it a very important opportunity 
for me. 

I went to Nigeria not because of the oil 
situation at all. I think you know that Ni- 
geria is by far the largest nation in Africa 
in population, with between 85 and 100 
million people. Also, it’s an increasing im- 
portant nation as far as its influence on 
political affairs, economic affairs in the 
western coast, and in fact throughout 
Africa. 

Two or three years ago we had prac- 
tically no relationship with the Black Af- 
rican nations, in fact had a very unfavor- 
able relationship with Nigeria. I think 
that when Secretary Kissinger, under the 
previous administration, wanted to visit 
Nigeria, they refused to let him come into 
the country for a visit. 

The reception this time was superb. 
There was a genuine demonstration of 
friendship, welcome, a sense of partner- 
ship between Nigeria and the United 
States, a recognition that our country now 
is not only deeply involved in the African 
Continent in a beneficial way but that we 
have espoused policies that found ap- 
proval in Nigeria and among the front- 
line presidents, and that our approach to 
the possible resolution of the differences 
in Zimbabwe and Namibia are quite ac- 
ceptable to those who live in the southern 
part of Africa who happen to be black. 

So, I think the economics, politics of 
my visit were beneficial to our country. 

As I pointed out during the visit, by the 
end of this century, 80 percent of all the 
people who live on Earth will live in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia. That’s less 
than 20 years. And we want to be sure 
that our friendships are solid, that the 
policies that I put forward representing 
the American people are good ones, that 
they are based on close consultation and 
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advice from the African people, and that 
we espouse policies that accurately reflect 
the principles on which our Nation was 
founded. 

I think this includes, obviously, peace 
in Africa. It involves genuine friendship 
and an equality of treatment, not as a 
dominant nation looking down on other 
countries—we need their help as much as 
they need ours—a hope that human rights 
in all its aspects, not only freedom from 
government domination and _participa- 
tion in government on their part but also 
an alleviation of hunger and an absence 
of education and job opportunities—food, 
clothing, health care might be alleviated. 
All these are good things. 


NATIONAL URBAN POLICY 


Mr. Bryant. Mr. President, we’re go- 
. ing to come back to human rights too, but 
let Mr. Lewis 

Mr. Lewis. I wanted to bring you a 
little closer to home. Every President in 
our history, I think, has suggested pro- 
grams that should work to save the cities 
in this country—Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, Nixon, Ford. 

THE PresipEnt. I know. 

Mr. Lewis. You are proposing $8.3 
billion for the cities. Why do you think 
your programs will work, and how are 
you going to get over the idea to the black 
community that you’re really sincere. I 
think there’s a lot of suspicion on the part 
of black people throughout this country 
about Presidential politics. 

THE PresweENT. I can’t say that we 
have a magic answer to the problems of 
urban America or poor America or black 
American citizens. I think there have 
been two or three differences. One is that 
this whole program was developed in 
close harmony with strong constituency 
groups, black leaders, mayors of the major 
cities—Maynard Jackson, Dick Hatcher, 
Ken Gibson, mayors like Coleman Young. 
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Also we’ve worked very closely with the 
mayor of Los Angeles, who just happened 
to be black; but also the white ones, 
as well. So, it’s a program that is built up 
from the bottom, not just handed down 
from Washington, based on practical 
experience. 

Secondly, it’s a program that brought 
together all the departments of Govern- 
ment for the first time. We not only put 
forward some ideas on the increased 
spending, better programs, and so forth, 
but we reassessed and changed to some 
degree 150 different Federal programs 
that have been, in the past, designed to 
help the cities, but haven’t been effective 
as they ought to have been. 

We have built on direct programs that 
would help people in the cities who are 
poor. We have cut down the unemploy- 
ment rate, as you know, about 1% or 
almost 2 percent this past year. But we’ve 
also tried to triple purchasing from mi- 
nority-owned businesses. 

We've put into the laws that were 
passed last year, the Congress did, a man- 
datory requirement that 10 percent of the 
contracts be allotted to minority-owned 
businesses. We’ve exceeded those goals. 

We've tried to increase, and have suc- 
ceeded again, in increasing the deposit of 
Federal funds in black-owned banks up 
to more than $100 million now. And we’ve 
exceeded our goal again. 

We plan on setting up an urban bank 
which would give loans in special areas. 
We've advocated to the Congress under 
this program that tax incentives for em- 
ploying difficult people to hire be re- 
warded and also prescribe investment 
credits on taxation for people who invest 
in the rundown urban centers. 

So, I think the cohesion of the whole 
program, the fact that it was built from 
the ground up, that it modifies existing 
programs, it puts a lot of money in, and 
is targeted, are all new factors. 
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Mr. Lewis. Is there a mechanism to 
see that all these things are carried out? 
Many Presidents have made proposals, 
but they never reached the people that 
they were designed to help. Now that’s 
the problem, and therein lies the suspi- 
cion, I think. 

Tue PresivEnT. I know. Well, this pro- 
gram was put together not only with the 
mayors and Governors and the private 
sector leaders but with every Cabinet 
member who works with me. I was per- 
sonally involved and approved every sin- 
gle program myself. And within the White 
House, Jack Watson, who coordinates 
among the Cabinet members on an every- 
day basis, and his responsibility is to work 
directly with the mayors and Governors 
of the Nation, will help to provide a White 
House influence now and in the future. 

I’ve also called on the leading officials, 
both in the private and public sectors at 
all levels of government, to participate 
consistently and continuously in assessing 
how well the programs are administered. 

So, I think these built-in factors in the 
program will help to ensure that if a pro- 
gram doesn’t work, we’ll know it doesn’t 
and why; if a program does work, it’s a 
kind of opportunity for improvement or 
enlargement that we can have in the fu- 
ture. 


SUPPORT FROM BLACK AMERICANS 


Mr. Jarrett. Mr. President, may 
we address ourselves to the political arena 
for a moment? I was at the Urban League 
convention, when your friend Vernon Jor- 
dan attacked your administration, and I 
was also at the Congressional Black Cau- 
cus annual weekend, when you were also 
under sharp criticism. And I noticed that 
after each one of those attacks on you, you 
did come before black audiences, and 
some people said you scored a success. I 
want to ask you this: To just hazard a 
guess, do you believe that you have lost 
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much of the black support, that 94 per- 
cent of the black voter turnout that won 
you the election? Do you think you’ve lost 
any of that yourself, despite what the 
leaders may say? 

THE Preswent. I might say that the 
leaders to whom you referred, I think at 
this point, are very supportive of me and 
my administration, what it has done and 
the programs we’ve put forward. 

I look upon the Urban League, the 
NAACP, the black mayors and other pub- 
lic officials, the Congressional Black Cau- 
cus, as forums from which their leadership 
can and should criticize my administra- 
tion and other leaders in our country when 
we don’t deal adequately with the needs 
of black and other minority people in this 
country. I don’t find any fault with that. 
I think they have a responsibility and a 
duty to point out deficiencies in my pro- 
grams. And I’d listen very carefully. 

There’s never a public statement made 
by any one of those leaders and I de- 
scribed, and others, that doesn’t get in- 
stant attention in the White House. 

Mr. JARRETT. Many have spoken about 
disappointments, the fact that maybe in 
13 States the black vote did make the dif- 
ference. Do you feel that if an election 
were held today, that you could still cap- 
ture that 94 percent of the black vote? 

Tue PRESIDENT. Well, let me say two 
things: First, I don’t take anything for 
granted, and I wouldn’t take the black 
vote for granted. That would be the worst 
mistake I could make. Secondly, P’ve done 
my best to earn the continuing support of 
black people, and I don’t think that in the 
examination of what we have done we 
are subject to legitimate criticism. We’re 
trying to do even better. So my answer to 
you would be yes, but I don’t take it for 
granted. 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. President, it would 
seem that there may be an easy test for 
the extent to which black support still 
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accrues to you, because there are a num- 
ber of congressional races that will be 
coming up, and certainly the South and 
the blacks therein will have some role in 
the election or the failure to be elected on 
a number of people. 

It has been suggested that—and even 
in the context of my colleague’s ques- 
tion—that while there may be money go- 
ing into programs, there is not the recog- 
nition of the very disparate relationship 
that black people have to the economy. 

For example, it’s been said by some that 
inflation is the major problem in the coun- 
try. And I would suggest here, without 
too much fear of being corrected, that 
black people don’t think that; that it’s un- 
employment, and that it’s the ability to be 
a part of the economic system, that there 
is, if you will, an economic apartheid; 
that, coupled with some loss of favor, 
some disillusionment among black people 
may possibly be evidenced. Are you taking 
a look at these congressional races, and do 
you think that is a barometer of where 
you stand, perhaps, with black America? 

THE PresiveEnT. I think to a substantial 
degree the outcome of the congressional 
elections this year will be a measure of 
my administration’s approval among the 
voters, yes. 

We’ve made good progress in unem- 
ployment. We’ve more than reached our 
goal in 1977 for reducing unemployment, 
even though nobody thought we would. 
And even in 1978 in the first couple of 
months the unemployment rate has con- 
tinued to go down. It’s just a little above 
6 percent now. 

Mr. Bryant. Excuse me. That is with 
regard to nonblack unemployment, which 
was higher to begin with. So a reduction 
of 1 percent is—puts it at 11. 

THE Preswent. I understand that. 
The unemployment rate among blacks has 
also dropped about 1¥2 percent, but it 
started out so high that it hadn’t felt as 
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good a percentage benefit as the whites. 

I might say this: Our public service 
job program, which has been increased 
150 percent, is heavily oriented to the 
more disadvantaged person. And in our 
CETA programs now we’re getting much 
more toward the employment of minority 
citizens, who were ignored in the past. 

Also, I think it’s obvious that when 
you reduce the unemployment rate over- 
all in the country, then the special gov- 
ernment programs that are designed to 
help the private sector can be focused 
more and more specifically on those who 
are the first to be fired and the last to 
be hired in the private sector, which is 
quite often the minority citizens. 

So, I think although we have made 
some progress so far, we have still got a 
long way to go. And with the lower un- 
employment rate now, we can focus our 
attention much more on the black citi- 
zens, particularly young black citizens 
who are heavily affected adversely. 

Mr. Bryant. Does your administration 
acknowledge an unfavorable distribution 
of the wealth in this country? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, I do. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. President, even if all 
of your judgments have been right up to 
now, how can a President be effective 
when he lives around and among so much 
alienation, such as the blacks, the farmers, 
the Jews, the intellectuals, labor? I mean, 
all of these groups seem to be unhappy 
with President Carter’s policies. How can 
you be effective if you lose this kind of 
broad-based support? 

THE PresiwenT. I think this has prob- 
ably been the case with all previous Pres- 
idents. At least in my lifetime it has. I 
just finished reading a new biography of 
President Truman, you know, written by 
Robert Donovan. And compared to Tru- 
man’s problems, my administration has 
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been a gravy train so far. [Laughter] He 
really had tough problems and severe 
criticisms. His popularity dropped down 
to less than 23 percent. 

Well, you know, I think any President 
is a focal point for criticism, and legiti- 
mately so. I’m the leader of the Nation. 
I don’t try to put the responsibilities off 
on someone else. 

I think another thing that cuts both 
ways is that when I came into office, a 
lot was expected of me. You know, had 
Nixon or Ford done as much as we have 
done already, it would have been a tre- 
mendous beneficial and appreciative re- 
action to it. But since people expected so 
much from a new Democratic President 
after 8 years, that when we have done 
good things, legitimately, people expect 
even more. And I think that this is part 
of being President. I don’t deplore it. 

I don’t want to rest on my laurels. I 
don’t want to spend my time the next 3 
years of my administration bragging 
about what we have done. I want to 
spend the next 3 years saying, “How can 


we do better?” and listen very carefully 
to somebody that criticizes me and say, 
“Are they right? Is this program working 
or not?” I think that’s a better attitude 
to have. I don’t feel badly about that. 


REVERSE DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. Lewis. I think there’s a growing 
feeling among certain segments of whites 
across this country that blacks are getting 
too much. I wonder, do you feel that 
there’s discrimination against white peo- 
ple and how 

THE President. No, I do not. I think 
the position that we took in the Bakke 
case, I think the position that we’ve taken 
in orienting Federal procurement pro- 
grams, contracts for public works, public 
service job programs, the reorganization 
that’s coming forward in the equal em- 
ployment opportunity area in Govern- 
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ment is going to be of great benefit to 
blacks and other minority groups in the 
future. And I don’t think that we’ve done 
too much at all. 

When you look at the statistics, al- 
though we have made progress, as I 
pointed out before, we still have a very 
embarrassing disparity in income, job op- 
portunities, unemployment rates, focused 
with its adverse effects among the minor- 
ity citizens. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. President, just a fol- 
lowup: Mayor Rizzo of Philadelphia has 
threatened to launch a white effort, an 
ethnic effort, bringing white people to- 
gether because black people are getting 
too much. What do you think the effect of 
that is going to be on America? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t think there 
will be any effect on America. 

Mr. Lewis. You don’t think that 
will 

THE PresmvENT. No, I don’t think so. 
Most Americans, particularly myself as a 
southerner, can still see the very difficult 
circumstances under which minority fam- 
ilies live on the average—there are obvi- 
ous exceptions both ways—because of 
past legal discrimination, plus the illegal 
discrimination that still exists in some 
areas. That’s why, under civil service re- 
form, under equal employment opportu- 
nity program reform, we’re trying to root 
out those last vestiges of discrimination in 
government and set a pattern for the pri- 
vate sector. 

This morning I had a meeting with a 
man who will head up the National Alli- 
ance of Businesses to provide jobs for par- 
ticularly disadvantaged people in the pri- 
vate sector, completely removed from 
government, in addition to what we are 
doing in government. 

I think we have a long way to go to re- 
pair the damage that has been done in 
the past by discrimination. 
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HUMPHREY-HAWKINS BILL 


Mr. JarreTT. Mr. President, there’s 
not a single black leader in this country, 
however low on the totempole that he 
or she may be, who does not show a pro- 
found concern about the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill. 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Mr. JARRETT. We know that you had 
some reservations about it even when you 
were campaigning for the Presidency. Are 
you at this moment willing to call together 
the leaders of the Democratic Party to 
launch a massive assault on unemploy- 
ment through Humphrey-Hawkins? Or is 
this something that you’ve had to just al- 
most back into through the different 
amendments that have come up? Is there 
going to be a real serious campaign from 
your Office to get that bill passed? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. We’re completely 
committed to Humphrey-Hawkins. And 
I think, as you know, that was a proposal 
that had been in the Congress for years. 


It had been sitting around having a great 
difficulty getting out of committee, get- 
ting on the floor for a vote, because of the 
absence of support in the past from the 
White House. 


When I got in office, it had support 
from the White House. We worked with 
Senator Humphrey before his death, with 
Gus Hawkins in the House, my own do- 
mestic staff did. And we put together a 
proposal that we can support enthusias- 
tically, which we are supporting enthusi- 
astically, which the Democratic leader- 
ship in the House has_ supported 
enthusiastically, which can pass the Con- 
gress and which can be implemented. And 
I think we’ve removed all those aggrava- 
tions that were brought about by delay 
and are moving expeditiously. 


My prediction is the Humphrey-Haw- 
kins bill will pass this year. 
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ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bryant. Mr. President, it seems 
that some of the things that have been 
mentioned so far that have led to some 
dissatisfaction or at least disappointment 
with the administration thus far, to which 
you have responded that, of course, it’s 
difficult. And even though you’ve made 
some strides comparably to the Republi- 
can administration, it doesn’t seem like 
much—is there anything that you’re pre- 
pared to do that would dramatically— 
I hesitate to use the word “drastically,” 
but dramatically—show where your com- 
mitment and interests are? 

We are 10 years away from the Kerner 
Commission report, which indicated we 
had an America that was divided, black 
and white, separate and unequal, and 
now we literally have a third member of 
that group, that is, the underclass, the 
permanently disadvantaged, irrevocably 
lost in poverty and economic strife. 

Is there something that your adminis- 
tration can do that would perhaps even 
entail some political risk on your part, but 
that would dramatically show where 
Jimmy Carter and the Democratic ad- 
ministration is with regard to black peo- 
ple in America? 

Tue Presivent. Well, I would really 
rather be measured by the actual achieve- 
ments of my administration and not just 
on public relations stunts that might be 
dramatic, but not bring in any real divi- 
dends. 

Mr. Bryant. I’m not suggesting a pub- 
lic relations stunt as much as something 
substantive and real that would get to the 
people at the bottom of this broad-based 
pyramid that we live in that 

THE PReEsIDENT. But when you start 
examining the results of our programs— 
better health care for young people under 
our CHAPS program; better housing 
under the newly revived Housing and 
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Urban Development Department—Pat 
Harris is the head of it—a drop in the 
unemployment rate among minority 
groups, which I think is going to be ac- 
celerated in the future in a very bene- 
ficial way; Federal Government deposits 
in black banks, contracts to black busi- 
nesses, purchases from black suppliers; 
these kinds of things, plus the opening up 
of new job opportunities with the equal 
employment, civil service reforms—lI 
would rather be measured on what we 
actually do as proven than to try some 
bold initiative that might just be a public 
relations stunt and not result in tangible 
benefits for black citizens. 

And that’s what I’m willing to be meas- 
ured on. I think that in this fall election, 
many of the Members of Congress will 
have their performance assessed by black 
voters. I hope they will say, “What did 
you do that helped my people?” And I 
think that’s the best measuring stick for it. 

Mr. Bryant. The sense of my question 
comes out of the polarization declaration 
that the mayor of Philadelphia made, 
which indeed will appeal to some people, 
and there will be dramatic things happen- 
ing in terms of the relationships possibly 
getting worse. That’s the sense of why I 
asked the question. 

THE Present. I understand. I think 
there’s one other point that ought to be 
emphasized that we’ve mentioned in the 
first few minutes of the program, and that 
is what has been America’s change in atti- 
tude toward Black Africa. I don’t think 
anybody can deny that there’s a tre- 
mendous new interest among all Ameri- 
can citizens, black and white, in the 
peaceful and prosperous life that can exist 
in the southern part of Africa, with an 
end to apartheid, the end to discrimina- 
tion, majority rule in those black nations, 
a good friendship, a sense of equality be- 
tween white leaders, like myself, and the 
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black leaders, like those who live in 
Africa. 

I think this is a new thrust that’s not 
just initiated by me as a lonely public 
official, but which mirrors accurately what 
the American people have long wanted to 
do. I think that in itself is a very dramatic 
indication of our new interest in fairness 
and equality, not just in our own country 
but around the world. 


U.S. FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. Jarrett. There’s also a fear that 
this new interest on the part of the United 
States, with or without you being in the 
Presidency, could have a negative effect 
too, in that the United States has a tradi- 
tion of supporting the more conservative, 
in some instances outright reactionary 
regimes, as long as they were pro-United 
States, even though they were anti their 
own people. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Jarrett. Is the United States now 
going to judiciously make some decisions 
and not necessarily go out supporting 
some dictator who happens to love us and 
proclaim his anticommunism out loud, 
and then we will rally to him? 

THE Preswent. I really feel that this 
question has already been answered to a 
substantial degree by our new relation- 
ship, say, with Jamaica, our new relation- 
ship with Nigeria, our new relationship 
with the people who struggle for majority 
rights in Namibia, in South Africa, in 
Zimbabwe, by the new friendship that I 
have with people like Nyerere and like 
Obasanjo. These kinds of benefits have 
been coming to our country already in the 
short period of time of 15 months. And I 
think that the answer is, as I said before, 
this is not something that I do in isola- 
tion, but I think I accurately represent 
the new interests of the Congress and the 
people of the United States in dealing 
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with the developing nations of the world 
on a fair basis. 

Mr. JARRETT. It doesn’t bother you too 
much that Nyerere is a Socialist, for an 
example? 

THE Preswenr. No, it doesn’t bother 
me. I think he’s a nationalist. I think he’s 
lcoking for what is best for his people in 
Tanzania. I think he’s a very strong, dy- 
namic leader on a worldwide basis, and 
he’s a very valuable friend of ours. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. Lewis. Many people feel that the 
President of the United States is more 
concerned about human rights outside of 
the United States and not enough con- 
cerned about human rights at home. 
What is your reaction to that? 

THE PRESWENT. I don’t think that’s an 
accurate assessment. I think that our 
whole international emphasis on human 
rights would be undercut and fruitless if 
we didn’t set an example in our country 
of being very insistent that human rights 


be protected here. And also, it’s important 
for us to acknowledge that we still have 
a long way to go in giving our people 
genuine human rights, not just political 
rights but also the right to, as I said 
earlier, to an education, to health care, 


to good housing, good clothing, 
place to live. 

So, I think that we’ve got to set an 
example in our country. Otherwise the 
other nations just won’t pay any attention 
to us. 

Mr. JarreTT. Have you considered 
making a statement in support, for an ex- 
ample, of the Wilmington 10, even though 
that’s a State judicial matter? 

THE PREsIDENT. The only thing that I 
have been willing to do is to let our At- 
torney General investigate the circum- 
stances under which the trial was held. 

As you know, the Wilmington 10 are 
now going into the Federal Courts to 
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make an appeal. And I think it would not 
be appropriate for me to make a pre- 
liminary judgment from the executive 
branch of Government as to what the 
Federal judiciary ought to do. Justice, 
yes; interference in the specifics of the 
case, no. 

Mr. Bryant. Gentlemen, I’m afraid 
that we’re out of time. You’ve been Presi- 
dent for a year and 4 months, and we’ve 
had 27 minutes to discuss that, which is 
clearly impossible. I hope that we’ll per- 
haps have an opportunity to do this again 
at some reasonable time. 

Tue PresiwenT. I hope so. You had 
some very tough and very good questions. 
I think we exposed a lot of the interests 
that I have in the report on my adminis- 
tration and in a very brief period of time, 
thanks to you. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 

dent. 
NOTE: The interview began at 2 p.m. in the 
Map Room at the White House. It was taped 
for later broadcast on the Public Broadcasting 
Service. Mr. Bryant is producer of “Black Per- 
spective on the News.” 


The transcript of the interview was released 
on April 6. 


White House Conference on 
Small Business 


Letter to Senator Gaylord Nelson of 
Wisconsin Concerning the Conference. 
April 5, 1978 


To Senator Gaylord Nelson: 


I have carefully reviewed your October 
1976 memorandum recommending a 
White House Conference on Small Busi- 
ness, as well as the additional memoran- 
dum of last autumn. This material and 
our recent discussion have satisfied me 
that such a conference would be very con- 
structive for the nation’s 14 million small 
and independent businesses. Therefore, I 
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intend to call a White House Conference 
on Small Business, as suggested by Senate 
Resolution 105 which you authored. 

I believe such a conference can help us 
identify the many special problems facing 
small business and design an agenda that 
addresses them in a constructive way. As 
you know, the 14 million small businesses 
represent a much larger part of our econ- 
omy than is commonly recognized. They 
account for over 50% of all private em- 
ployment, 43% of the gross national prod- 
uct and over half of all inventions. 

You have been a leader in devising ways 
to help this important sector of our econ- 
omy grow and prosper. Administrator 
Vernon Weaver of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will be working closely with 
you in preparation for the White House 
Conference. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 


NOTE: The text of the letter was released on 
April 6. 

On the same day, Small Business Adminis- 
trator A. Vernon Weaver, Jr., and Senator Nel- 
son, chairman of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, held a news conference in the 
Briefing Room at the White House on the 
week-long Conference, which will be held in 


the fall of 1979. 
Commission on Presidential 


Scholars 


Appointment of 26 Members. April 6, 1978 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of 26 persons as members of 
the Commission on Presidential Scholars. 
The Commission each year selects Presi- 
dential Scholars from each State, as well 
as the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 


and American student overseas. The 
scholars are selected on the basis of out- 
standing scholarship and demonstrated 
leadership capabilities. Each scholar is 
presented with a medallion at a Rose 
Garden ceremony during the summer. 
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The 26 persons appointed to the Com- 
mission are: 


Sam F. Asram, assistant superintendent of 
secondary schools in Muncie, Ind.; 

Marr C. APONTE, associate counsel of Blue 
Cross of Greater Philadelphia and a former 
high school teacher in bilingual and regular 
programs; 

ELAINE Barsour, 1978 Teacher of the Year, 
who teaches sixth grade at Cole Creek Ele- 
mentary School in Montrose, Colo. ; 

Norma C. BarkEr, of Humboldt, Tenn., active 
in civic affairs and a former PTA president; 

CaroLtyn M. BENNETT, a i974 Presidential 
Scholar now attending Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as a premedical student; 

Joan F. BERMAN, chairperson of the economics 
department at Baret College, Lake Forest, 
Ill. ; 

ArTHUuR J. Decio, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Skyline Corp. in Elkhart, Ind.; 

LinpA M. Donatpson, employed by the 
Minnesota State Senate; 

RutH P. Fenton, of Carmel, Calif., a member 
of the California Department of Education’s 
State-Wide Advisory Committee on the 
Gifted ; 

Joun N. Foy, senior vice president of the finan- 
cial services division and executive coordi- 
nator of Arlen Shopping Centers Co. in 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; 

James J. GALLAGHER, director of the Graham 
Child Development Center and professor of 
education at the University of North Caro- 
lina; 

W. A. “Nick” GREENE, JR., vice president of 
Greene’s Fine Foods in Augusta, Ga., and 
president of the Lynndale School and Train- 
ing Center; 

F. Ricuarp Hsv, president of the China Insti- 
tute in America in New York City, N.Y.; 
Tuomas H. Hupson, a Louisiana State sen- 

ator and Baton Rouge attorney; 

ABRAHAM M. LINDENBAUM, a New York at- 
torney and former commissioner of the New 
York City Housing Authority and the New 
York City Planning Commission; 

Frank J. McGuire, basketball coach for the 
University of South Carolina; 

Don MitcHELL, an actor in television, motion 
pictures, and the theater, and a founder of 
the Watts Training Center; 

GERALD L. OVEL, president and owner of Iowa 
Pipe & Supply Co. in Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
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Wiiu1AM L. PreEss_Ly, administrator of the At- 
lanta Historical Society and founding presi- 
dent of the Westminster Schools in Atlanta 
(also designated Chairman of the Commis- 
sion) ; 

ArTtTHuR H. PurceE.t, director of Technical 
Information Project and adjunct associate 
professor of engineering at George Washing- 
ton University ; 

Morry SIDLIN, music director and conductor 
of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra; 

ConstTANcE I. SLAUGHTER, an attorney in For- 
est, Miss., and instructor in the prelaw de- 
partment at Tougaloo College ; 

Joun M. STALNAKER, president emeritus and 
honorary director of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation ; 

MANUEL VASQUEZ, an attorney in Coral 
Gables, Fla., and adjunct professor of law at 
the University of Florida’s Cuban-American 
Law Institute; 

MicuaEL A. Weiss, a 1975 Presidential 
Scholar and a senior at Harvard University, 
majoring in biophysics ; 

YVONNE J. Wywnpk, vice president and aca- 
demic dean of Standing Rock Community 
College in Fort Yates, $.D. 


National Commission for 
Manpower Policy 


Appointment of Four Members. April 6, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of four persons as members 
of the National Commission for Man- 
power Policy. They are: 


Georce S. Ditton, 60, of Saddle River, N.J., 
chairman of the board of Airco, Inc. 

Roy R. Escarceca, 40, of Hacienda Heights, 
Calif., vice president of the Social Services 
Division of the East Los Angeles Community 
Union. 

GERTRUDE G. MIcHELsoN, 52, of New York 
City, senior vice president for personnel, 
labor, and consumer relations for Macy’s. 

Lester C. Tuurow, 39, of Lincoln, Mass., 
professor of economics and management at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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United States Marine Corps 


Nomination of Colonel Margaret A. Brewer 
for the Rank of Brigadier General. 
April 6, 1978 

The President today announced that he 
will nominate Col. Margaret A. Brewer, 
U.S. Marine Corps, for appointment to 
the grade of brigadier general. If con- 
firmed by the Senate, she will be the first 
woman general in the history of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and will hold the rank while 
serving as Director of the Division of In- 
formation, Headquarters Marine Corps. 


Brewer was born November 19, 1930, 
in Durand, Mich. She received a B.A. in 
geography from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1952. She accepted appointment 
as a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps Reserve in 1952, and an appoint- 
ment in the regular Marine Corps in 
1956. 

From 1956 to 1958, then-Captain 
Brewer served as commanding officer of 
the woman Marine companies at Norfolk, 
Va., then Camp Lejeune, N.C. In 1958 
and 1959, she was a platoon commander 
for woman officer candidates at Quantico, 
Va., during summer training sessions, and 
for the balance of the time, a woman offi- 
cer selection officer with headquarters in 
Lexington, Ky. 

From 1959 to 1963, she was at Gamp 
Pendleton, Calif., with the Commissioned 
Officers Mess (Open). In 1963 she re- 
turned to Quantico to serve as Executive 
Officer and later as Commanding Officer 
of the Woman Officer School. From 1966 
to 1968, she was public affairs officer for 
the 6th Marine Corps District in Atlanta. 

Brewer served as Deputy Director of 
Women Marines at Headquarters Marine 
Corps from 1968 to 1971. She was pro- 
moted to colonel in 1970. From 1971 te 
1973, she was at Quantico, serving as 
special assistant to the Director, then 
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Chief of the Support Department, for the 
Marine Corps Education Center. 

In 1973 Brewer became the seventh 
Director of Women Marines. Since 1977 
she has been Deputy Director of Informa- 
tion at Marine Corps Headquarters. 


Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act Amendments 
of 1978 


Remarks on Signing H.R. 5383 Into Law. 
April 6, 1978 


Tue Preswent. This is a cool spring 
morning with a lot of smiles on faces in 
the Rose Garden, and I think it’s a time 
for smiles and for congratulations to many 
of you who are assembled around me for 
this historic occasion. 

In December of 1967, Lyndon Johnson, 
who was then President, signed the age 
discrimination in employment legislation. 
It’s been the basis for decision in our coun- 
try for the last 10 years. 

When I campaigned around our Na- 
tion for President, it was obvious to me 
that many things needed to be done to 
give senior citizens an equal opportunity 
in life and to correct some of the remain- 
ing defects in the Federal law and admin- 
istration that worked against the best in- 
terests of these valuable assets to our 
national scene. 

The Congress has courageously, at some 
political cost, acted to ensure the basic 
integrity of the social security system, 
which a few months ago was in serious 
doubt, with bankruptcy facing two of the 
reserve funds on which retired people 
must depend. 

We’ve moved to increase greatly, with 
congressional support, money for the 
Meals on Wheels program, which is very 
good. In the legislation that was passed 
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concerning social security, a permission 
was granted to retired people to earn 
more money and still draw their social 
security payments, legislation that I think 
was long overdue. 

We've also proposed to the Congress 
legislation to control the unwarranted and 
very rapid increase in hospital costs, with 
the hospital cost containment bill. Many 
of the beneficial interest groups are help- 
ing with that legislation. It’s difficult po- 
litically, but I think it’s a necessary pre- 
cursor to the passage of comprehensive 
national health insurance in the future. 

I think all of you know that when we 
take any action here in Washington, sen- 
ior citizens are quite often acutely af- 
fected. We are trying to hold down the 
inflation rate, which is a particular bur- 
den upon those who are retired, with a 
fixed income, quite often measured in so 
many dollars per year. And they’re slowly 
robbed as the inflation rate goes up. 

Energy legislation has been designed 
specifically to protect interests of senior 
citizens and those who live in the homes 
with a fixed income. 

Today, thanks to the excellent work of 
men and women in the Congress—long 
before I became President, by the way— 
we are here to sign into law a new, impor- 
tant revision of the age discrimination in 
employment legislation. 

Senator Pete Williams, Congressman 
Carl Perkins, Gus Hawkins, Paul Findley, 
Congressman Claude Pepper, and others 
who are assembled here around me have 
done notable work. This has not been easy 
legislation to pass. It was quite controver- 
sial. And I believe that the Congress, al- 
though the vote was overwhelming in the 
end, dealt very responsibly with this com- 
plicated subject. 

I know during the campaign Senator 
Frank Church was one who repeatedly 
brought up the subject of the needs of 
senior citizens. 
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This legislation will remove any age 
limit on employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And we hope this will be a good 
example for the rest of the Nation to 
emulate. And it also extends the age of 
protection against discrimination from 65 
up to 70 in the public sector, in the pri- 
vate sector. We are encouraging State 
and local governments to follow the lead 
of the Federal Government. 

And we also have initiated two major 
studies to assess the i:npact of this legis- 
lation, perhaps leading to further revi- 
sions in the future. 

Special needs have been accommo- 
dated, and I want to congratulate all those 
who are assembled behind me for their 
good work. 

There’s one person here who is not yet 
a Member of Congress, who might very 
well be in the future, who gave some 
sterling testimony in urging the passage of 
this legislation, and that’s Kathryn 


Morse. She was Amy’s age—1i0 years 
old—when she gave her testimony, which 


was very effective, all the Members of the 
Congress tell me. And she’s now 11 years 
old, rapidly approaching the time of re- 
tirement—{laughter|—as am I and all of 
you. 

I think her testimony vividly demon- 
strates that this legislation is not just ben- 
eficial to those who've already retired or 
who are already 65 years old, but it’s ben- 
eficial to people my age and even to peo- 
ple who are the age of Kathryn and Amy. 

It’s a good step in the right direction, 
and I’m very proud now to sign into law 
House bill 5383, which provides fairness 
and equity in protecting our older citizens 
from discrimination in employment. 

[At this point, the President signed the bill.] 


I know that everybody would like to 
make a statement today, but I would like 
to call upon the man who arranged for 
me to meet with a special committee on 
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this legislation and who’s been in the fore- 
front in his public activities and who will 
soon reach the age where this legislation 
applies to, although he’s immune in the 
Congress, and now in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that’s Senator Claude 
Pepper. 

REPRESENTATIVE PEPPER. Thank you 
very much, Mr. President. This is a happy 
day for all of us, and we’re sure it is for 
you because of your long commitment to 
the cause of the elderly. 

We want to thank you and Mrs. Carter 
for all that you’ve done to bring about this 
happy event that we are celebrating here 
today. It’s a day of elation for many mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens, because when 
this bill becomes effective, they know that 
when Providence blesses them with their 
65th birthday, it shall not be a death day 
for the end of their working life; they can 
continue to work and contribute to their 
country. 

From the dedication that you have and 
so long cherished, and that of the Con- 
gress, as evidenced by its action in this 
matter, we know that the elderly of this 
country can look forward to more occa- 
sions when you and the Congress will rec- 
ognize the needs of the elderly of this 
country and provide even more perfectly 
for their health and happiness, for their 
contributing to the growth and greatness 
of our country. 

So, it’s a happy day for the elderly. We 
thank you very much, Mr. President. 

THe PresipENT. Claude Pepper, like 
my mother, is much younger than I am 
and seems to grow younger every day. 
[Laughter] 

Senator Pete Williams, would you say a 
word? 

SENATOR WiLuiaMs. Thank you, Mr. 
President. It’s another happy occasion 
here. We are making progress. Our Com- 
mittee of Human Resources in the Senate, 
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Education and Labor in the House, we 
seem to be here at this desk and watching 
you sign so many measures into law that 
expand opportunities for a full life for 
people, protections where they need it. I 
want to thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. 
much. 

There’s one other person on whom I 
want to call to make a statement, who has 
been a key factor in the successful passage 
of this legislation, that’s Carl Perkins. 

REPRESENTATIVE PERKINS. First, Mr. 
President, let me thank you for the active 
support that you have given to this legis- 
lation ever since you came to the White 
House. But for the support, the active 
support, of the President due to the 
Presidency, and Senator Claude Pepper, I 
don’t think we would have been here 
today. 

This is a happy day for the elderly peo- 
ple in this country. We’re all happy about 
the passage of this legislation, and I cer- 
tainly want to thank you, Mr. President. 

THe Preswent. Thank you very 
much. Paul? 

REPRESENTATIVE FINDLEY. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Paul Findley of Illinois. In 1974 I 
introduced the first bill to outlaw manda- 
tory retirement. There were then just 
three cosponsors. It’s become a very popu- 
lar idea, I’m glad to say. 

I consider your signature on this legis- 
lation to be the most notable act to ad- 
vance social justice in at least 10 years. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 

Well, I want to thank all of you for 
coming. I know that we had to restrain 
the participants this morning because of 
the capacity of the Rose Garden. But this 
is the kind of legislation that will have a 
direct impact on literally millions of 
Americans. And although it was a tough 
battle and a long battle to get it passed, 
the people around me deserve a great deal 
of interest. And on behalf of the American 


Thank you’ very 
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people who are not here, I want to thank 
all of you. 

Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 10:17 a.m. at 
the ceremony in the Rose Garden at the White 
House. 


As enacted, H.R. 5383 is Public Law 95-256, 
approved April 6. 


Farm Legislation 


Letter to Congressional Leaders Concerning 
the Administration’s Position on H.R. 6782. 
April 6, 1978 


The following is the text of a letter sent 
today from the President to Senators 
Robert Byrd, Herman Talmadge and Ed- 
mund Muskie, and Representatives Tip 
O'Neill and Thomas Foley: 

Sixteen months ago, I asked Bob Berg- 
land to join with the Congress to help re- 
store a sense of direction and purpose to 
the farm and food policies of this nation. 
The extreme volatility of farm and food 
prices of recent years has not been in the 
best interest of either our Nation’s farm- 
ers or consumers. 

When we took office, farm income was 
in sharp decline. We undertook to reverse 
this trend and return stability to the na- 
tion’s farm economy. Working with you 
and other members of the Congress, we 
developed the most sweeping farm legis- 
lation of the past 40 years. Using the au- 
thorities of that law, we have moved to 
improve the incomes of America’s 
farmers. 

This policy is working. Our agricultural 
economy has improved markedly in recent 
months. To further strengthen this recov- 
ery, we announced last week: 

* an expansion and liberalization of 

the farmer-held grain reserve. 

¢ paid diversion of 7 to 9 million acres 

of excess cropland. 
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¢ and other steps which, in combina- 
tion with the reserve and the acreage 
diversion, will add up to $4 billion to 
crop producer income. 

These are carefully considered meas- 
ures. They will provide decent farm in- 
comes, protect consumers from precipi- 
tous price rises, enhance our reliability as 
a major agricultural exporter, and allow 
us to meet our humanitarian food aid 
commitments. 

Yesterday a conference committee of 
the Congress reported H.R. 6782, legisla- 
tion that was hastily drafted in an atmos- 
phere of emotion and confusion. Should 
that legislation reach my desk, it will be 
vetoed. 

No one who understands our farm 
economy should be deceived about the im- 
pacts of this measure. 

¢ It would increase food price infla- 

tion to double digit levels. 

It would add as much as $6 billion 
to the Federal budget. 

By sharply reducing production and 
increasing prices, this bill could seri- 
ously undermine our competitive po- 
sition in world markets. 

The higher feed prices that result 
would adversely affect our own live- 
stock industry. 

It would require vast new layers of 
bureaucracy to administer the com- 
plicated and confusing schedule of 
eligibility requirements and _pay- 
ments. 

And, this bill would direct the vast 
majority of its benefits to a small 
number of the very largest of our 
farmers, rather than those in greatest 
need of help. 

This Administration is committed to a 
strong and prosperous farm economy and 
one that is able to compete successfully in 
international markets. We now have a 
policy to accomplish this objective. I call 
upon you and other members of Congress 
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to join with ine in supporting this policy 
and in defeating this conference commit- 
tee bill. 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to Robert C. Byrd, Senate majority 
leader, Herman E. Talmadge, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry, Edmund S. Muskie, chairman of 
the Senate Budget Committee, Thomas P. 
O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Thomas S. Foley, chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 


Council on Wage and 
Price Stability 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 


a Report. April 7, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 5 of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability Act, 
as amended, I hereby transmit to the Con- 
gress the thirteenth quarterly report of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability. This 
report contains a description of the Coun- 
cil’s activities during the fourth quarter of 
1977 in monitoring both prices and wages 
in the private sector and various Federal 
government activities that may lead to 
higher costs and prices without creating 
commensurate benefits. It discusses Coun- 
cil reports, analyses, auc filings before 
Federal regulatory agencies. 

In August 1977 I asked the Council to 
undertake an in-depth study of the Na- 
tion’s steel industry. The study was re- 
leased in October and served as an im- 
portant information base in the Adminis- 
tration’s development of its reference 
price system for imports of foreign steel. 

During the fourth quarter, the Council 
also issued, among other things, reports on 
interest rates and inflation, the lumber in- 
dustry, 1978 model year auto prices, and 
a detailed analysis of the communications 
workers’ settlement. 
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The Council on Wage and Price Stabil- 
ity will continue to play an important role 
in supplementing fiscal and monetary pol- 
icies by calling public attention to wage 
and price developments or actions by the 
government that could be of concern to 
American consumers. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 

April 7, 1978. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “A Quarterly Re- 
port of the Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility, With a Special Report on Inflation— 
April 1978, Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C., No. 13” (Government 
Printing Office, 121 pp. plus appendices). 


Enhanced Radiation Weapons 
Statement by the President. April 7, 1978 


I have decided to defer production of 
weapons with enhanced radiation effects. 
The ultimate decision regarding the incor- 
poration of enhanced radiation features 
into our modernized battlefield weap- 


ons will be made later, and will be influ- 
enced by the degree to which the Soviet 
Union shows restraint in its conventional 
and nuclear arms programs and force de- 
ployments affecting the security of the 
United States and Western Europe. 

Accordingly, I have ordered the De- 
fense Department to proceed with the 
modernization of the Lance missile nu- 
clear warhead and the 8-inch weapon sys- 
tem, leaving open the option of installing 
the enhanced radiation elements. 

The United States is consulting with its 
partners in the North Atlantic Alliance 
on this decision and will continue to dis- 
cuss with them appropriate arms control 
measures to be pursued with the Soviet 
Union. 

We will continue to move ahead with 
our allies to modernize and strengthen 
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our military capabilities, both conven- 
tional and nuclear. We are determined to 
do whatever is necessary to assure our col- 
lective security and the forward defense 
of Europe. 


Federal Council on the Aging 
Appoiniment of Nine Members. April 7, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of nine persons as members 
of the Federal Council on the Aging. 
They are: 


Netson H. CruiksHANK, of Washington, 
D.C., currently Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, for reappointment; 

Fannie B. Dorsey, chairperson of the State 
Institute of Aging, in Frankfort, Ky.; 

Hopart C. Jackson, Sr., founder and first 
chairman of the National Caucus on the 
Black Aged and executive vice president 
and director of the Stephen Smith Geria- 
tric Center in Philadelphia (reappoint- 
ment) ; 

Mary A. MarsHALL, a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates and chairman of 
the Legislative Study Commission on the 
Needs of Elderly Virginians; 

Wa ter L. Morrett, of Kamiah, Idaho, a 
Presbyterian minister and director of the 
Nez Perce Tribe Housing Authority; 

Bernice L. NEUGARTEN, a professor in the de- 
partment of behavioral sciences and School 
of Social Service Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, past president of the 
Gerontological Society, and member of the 
governing board of the International Asso- 
ciation of Gerontology ; 

James T. Sykes, chairman of the Wisconsin 
Board on Aging; 

FERNANDO M. Torres-Gm, a lecturer at the 
Andrus Gerontology Center and department 
of sociology at the University of Southern 
California; 

Wes.ey C. UnLMAN, a Seattle attorney and 
former mayor of Seattle. 
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Federal Home Loan 


Bank Board 


Nomination of Anita Miller To Be a 
Member. April 7, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Anita Miller, of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board for a term 
expiring June 30, 1982. 

Miller was born April 20, 1931, in New 
York. She attended the University of 
Michigan. 

From 1959 to 1964, Miller was founder 
and first chairman of the Rhode Island 
Conference on Intergroup Relations, and 
founder of the Women’s Intergroup Com- 
mittee. From 1964 to 1972, she was a 
staff consultant on social action and in- 
terreligious affairs for the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 

Since 1972 Miller has been senior pro- 
gram officer in the division of national 
affairs of the Ford Foundation. She is 
responsible for approximately 20 Founda- 
tion-sponsored programs in the field of 
housing, urban development, and neigh- 
borhood conservation. 


Agency for International 
Development 


Nomination of David Bronheim To Be an 
Assistant Administrator. April 7, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate David Bronheim, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., to be an Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID). He would replace 
Frederick Van Dyk, resigned, and his area 
of responsibility would be intragovern- 
mental and international affairs. 

Bronheim was born April 28, 1932. He 
received an A.B. from the University of 
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Michigan in 1953 and an LL.B. from Har- 
vard Law School in 1956. 

From 1958 to 1960, Bronheim did legal 
work for the World Bank in Washington. 
From 1960 to 1967, he was with AID, 
doing legal work and then serving as Dep- 
uty Coordinator for Latin America. 

From 1968 to 1970, he was executive 
director of the Center for Inter-American 
Relations. From 1970 to 1976, he was vice 
president of the Dreyfus Corp., where he 
worked in the financial field with the Eu- 
ropeans and the Japanese. Since 1976 he 
has been with The Futures Group, a sub- 
sidiary of the Dreyfus Corp., as vice presi- 
dent and director until January of this 
year and currently as a consultant. 


Federal Election Commission 


Nomination of John W. McGarry and 
Samuel D. Zagoria To Be Members. 
April 7, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will renominate John W. McGarry and 
Samuel D. Zagoria to be members of the 
Federal Election Commission for terms 
expiring April 30, 1983. McGarry and Za- 
goria were nominated during the last ses- 
sion of the Senate but were not confirmed 
before adjournment. 

McGarry was born June 11, 1922, in 
Boston, Mass. He served in the U.S. Navy 
during World War II, and after the war 
graduated from Holy Cross College and 
earned a law degree at Georgetown Law 
Center. 

From 1959 to 1963, McGarry served as 
assistant attorney general of Massachu- 
setts. He then combined private law prac- 
tice with service as chief counsel for the 
Special Committee to Investigate Cam- 
paign Expenditures, which was created as 
a temporary unit every 2 years until 1972 
to oversee House elections. 
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Since 1973 McGarry has been special 
counsel on elections to the Committee on 
House Administration of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Zagoria was born April 9, 1919, in 
Somerville, N.J. He was a reporter and an 
editor for the Washington Post for 10 
years, and was a 1954 Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard University. He served for 10 
years as administrative assistant to Sen- 
ator Clifford Case of New Jersey. 

Zagoria is a former member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. He is 
now director of the Labor-Management 
Relations Service, which is sponsored by 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors to provide 
leaders of local government with informa- 
tion and education on municipal labor- 
management relations. 


Energy Conservation 
Programs 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. April 7, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am hereby transmitting the first an- 
nual report required to be submitted to 
the Congress by Section 381(c) of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act, 
Public Law 94-163, and required to be 
prepared by the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration, now the Department of Energy, 
with the assistance of appropriate agen- 
cies under Executive Order 11912 of 
April 13, 1976. 

This report covers the implementing 
activities and actions undertaken during 
1976 by Federal Agencies in establishing 
mandatory Federal Procurement policies 
and standards with respect to energy con- 
servation and efficiency, developing a 10- 
year plan for energy conservation in fed- 
erally-owned or leased buildings, carrying 
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out a responsible public education pre- 
gram to encourage energy conservation, 
vanpooling and carpooling arrangements, 
and acquiring fuel-efficient passenger 
automobiles for the Federal fleet. 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
April 7, 1978. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “Report to Con- 
gress, Implementation of Energy Conservation 
Programs Within the Federal Government Pur- 


suant to the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act, July 1977” (37 pp. plus appendices). 


United States-Hungary 
Trade Relations 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. April 7, 1978 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President: ) 

In accordance with Section 407 of the 
Trade Act of 1974, I am transmitting a 
copy of a proclamation extending non- 
discriminatory treatment to the products 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic. I 
also enclose the text of the Agreement on 
Trade Relations between the United 
States of America and the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, which was signed on 
March 17, 1978, and which is included 
as an annex to the proclamation. 

I am also enclosing a copy of my report 
to the Congress pursuant to Section 402 
(c) (2) of the Trade Act of 1974. I shall 
issue today an Executive Order waiving 
the application of subsections (a) and 
(b) of Section 402. 

The Agreement on Trade Relations 
should continue the development of our 
economic relations with Hungary, to our 
actual benefit, by placing our trade on a 
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nondiscriminatory basis. It marks another 
significant step in the improvement of 
U.S.-Hungarian relations. During this 
decade, we have concluded important 
agreements in the consular, financial, cul- 
tural, and scientific fields and have begun 
a constructive dialogue in many areas, in- 
cluding humanitarian matters. 

I am also enclosing, for the information 
of the Congress, a recent exchange of 
letters between the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister and the American Ambassador 
to Hungary. This exchange reviews the 
progress we have made to date and makes 
clear each nation’s desire to further 
cooperate wherever possible. 

This exchange also highlights Hun- 
gary’s generally positive policy on emigra- 
tion. For well over a year, United States 
officials have had regular conversations 
with Hungarian officials about Hungarian 
emigration law, policy and practice, and 
about the resolution of individual cases. 
The Hungarian Government has stressed 
that it intends to continue dealing with 
emigration matters in a responsive and 
humanitarian way. Hungary’s actions have 
been consistent with this policy; we have 
encountered few problems in resolving 
specific cases. 

I have reviewed the circumstances of 
Hungarian emigration in light of all these 
considerations, and have determined that 
a waiver of the application of subsections 
(a) and (b) of Section 402 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 will substantially promote 
the objectives of that Section. 

I believe that the Agreement is con- 
sistent with both the letter and the spirit 
of the Trade Act of 1974. It provides for 
mutual extension of most-favored-nation 
tariff treatment, while seeking to ensure 
overall reciprocity of economic benefits. 
Its special safeguard arrangements pro- 
vide strong assurances that our trade with 
Hungary will grow without injury to do- 
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mestic firms or loss of jobs for American 
workers. 
Sincerely, 
Jummy CarTER 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of 


the House of Representatives, and Walter F. 
Mondale, President of the Senate. 


United States-Hungary 
Trade Relations 
Proclamation 4560. April 7, 1978 


AGREEMENT ON TRADE RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA AND THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As President of the United States of 
America, acting through my representa- 
tives, I entered into the negotiation of an 
agreement on trade relations between the 
United States of America and the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic with representa- 
tives of the Hungarian People’s Republic ; 

The negotiations were conducted in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-618, January 
3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978) (“the Act”) ; 

An “Agreement on Trade Relations 
between the United States of America 
and the Hungarian People’s Republic,” 
in English and Hungarian, was signed on 
March 17, 1978, by representatives of the 
two Governments, and is annexed to this 
Proclamation ; 

The Agreement conforms to the re- 
quirements relating to bilateral commer- 
cial agreements specified in Section 405 
(b) of the Act; 
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Article XI of the Agreement provides 
that it shall enter into force on the date 
of exchange of written notices of accept- 
ance by the Governments of the United 
States of America and the Hungarian 
People’s Republic; and 

Section 405(c) of the Act provides that 
a bilateral commercial agreement and a 
proclamation implementing such agree- 
ment shall take effect only if approved by 
the Congress; 

Now, TuHeEreEForE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, proclaim.as follows: 

(1) This Proclamation shall become ef- 
fective, said Agreement shall enter into 
force according to its terms, and nondis- 
criminatory treatment shall be extended 
to the products of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic in accordance with the terms of 
the said Agreement, on the date of ex- 
change of written notices of acceptance in 
accordance with Article XI of the said 
Agreement; and 

(2) General Headnote 3(e) of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States is 
amended by deleting therefrom “Hun- 
gary” as of the effective date of this proc- 
lamation and a notice thereof shall be 
published in the FrprerRAL REGISTER 
promptly thereafter. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have signed 
this Proclamation this seventh day of 
April, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred seventy-eight, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred second. 


Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:21 p.m., April 7, 1978] 


NOTE: The agreement on U.S.—Hungarian 
trade relations was filed with the Office of the 
Federal Register as part of the original docu- 
ment. 
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United States-Hungary 
Trade Relations 


Message to the Congress. April 7, 1978 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 402(c) (2) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, (hereinafter, “the 
Act”) I shall issue today an Executive 
Order waiving the application of Subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of Section 402 of the 
Act with respect to the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

I wish to report to the Congress that 
I have determined that this waiver will 
substantially promote the objectives of 
Section 402 of the Act; and that I have 
received assurances that the emigration 
practices of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public will henceforth lead substantially 
to the achievement of those objectives. 

Jimmy CarrTeR 

The White House, 

April 7, 1978. 


United States-Hungary 
Trade Relations 
Executive Order 12051. 


April 7, 1978 


WAIVER UNDER THE TRADE ACT OF 
1974 WitrH RESPECT TO THE 
HUNGARIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
as President of the United States of 
America by Section 402(c)(2) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 2057, 19 
U.S.C. 2432(c) (2) ), which continues to 
apply to the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic pursuant to Section 402(d), and 
having made the report to the Congress 
required by Section 402(c) (2), I waive 
the application of subsections (a) and 
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(b) of Section 402 of said Act with re- 
spect to the Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic. 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
April 7, 1978. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:22 p.m., April 7, 1978] 


National Commission for the 
Review of Antitrust Laws 
and Procedures 

Executive Order 12052. April 7, 1978 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, and as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
order to provide for increased participa- 
tion on the National Commission for the 
Review of Antitrust Laws and Procedures, 
Section 1(b) of Executive Order No. 
12022 of December 1, 1977, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Commission shall consist of 
twenty-two members to be appointed by 
the President and shall include: 

(1) The Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice. 


(2) The Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


(3) The Chairman of one other appro- 
priate independent regulatory agency. 

(4) Five members of the Senate recom- 
mended by the President of the Senate 

(5) Five members of the House of 


Representatives recommended by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


(6) One judge of a United States Dis- 
trict Court. 
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(7) One State Attorney General. 

(8) Seven persons from the private 
sector.”. 

Jummy CarTER 

The White House, 

April 7, 1978. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 

3:23 p.m., April 7, 1978] 


Citizens Band Radio Transceivers 
Proclamation 4561. April 7, 1978 


TEMPORARY Duty INCREASE ON THE Im- 
PORTATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
oF CeErTAIN CiTizENs Banp (CB) 
Rapio TRANSCEIVERS 

By the President of the United States 

of America 
A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to section 201(d)(1) of 
the Trade Act of 1974 (the Trade Act) 
(19 U.S.C. 2251(d)(1)), the United 
States International Trade Commission 
(USITC) on February 2, 1978, reported 
to the President (USITC Report 201-29) 
the results of its investigation under sec- 
tion 201(b) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2251(b)). The USITC determined that 
Citizens Band (CB) radio transceivers, 
provided for in item 685.25 (which was 
changed to item 685.28 by Executive 
Order 12032, and which is now being 
changed to item 685.27 by the Annex to 
this proclamation) of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States (TSUS) (19 
U.S.C. 1202) are being imported into the 
United States in such increased quantities 
as to be a substantial cause of serious in- 
jury, or the threat thereof, to the domestic 
industry producing articles like or directly 
competitive with the irnported articles. 
The USITC was divided on its remedy 
recommendations to the President. 
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2. On March 27, 1978, pursuant to sec- 
tion 202(b)(1) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2252(b)(1)), and after taking 
into account the considerations specified 
in section 202(c) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C, 2252(c) ), I determined to remedy 
or prevent the injury or threat thereof 
found to exist by the USITC through the 
proclamation of a temporary duty in- 
crease. On March 27, 1978, in accordance 
with section 203(b) (1) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2253(b) (1) ), I transmitted a 
report to the Congress setting forth my 
determination and intention to proclaim a 
temporary duty increase and stating the 
reasons why my decision differed from the 
actions recommended by the USITC. 

3. Section 503(c) (2) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2463(c) (2) ) provides that no 
article shall be eligible for purposes of the 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) 
for any period during which such article 
is the subject of any action proclaimed 
pursuant to section 203 of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2253). 

4. Section 203(e) (1) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2253(e)(1)) requires that 
import relief be proclaimed and take ef- 
fect within 15 days after the import relief 
determination date. 

5. Pursuant to sections 203(a) (1), 203 
(e) (1), and 503(c) (2) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2253(a) (1), 2253(e) (1), and 
2463(c) (2) ), I am providing import re- 
lief through the temporary increase of 
import duty on, and the removal from 
eligibility for duty free entry under the 
GSP of, certain Citizens Band (CB) radio 
transceivers, including those capable of 
receiving signals on bands other than the 
Citizens Band, as hereinafter proclaimed. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy Carter, 
President of the United States of 
America, acting under the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the 
statutes of the United States, including 
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title V, section 604 and section 203 of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2461 et seq.; 19 
U.S.C. 2483; and 19 U.S.C. 2253), and in 
accordance with Article XIX of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58; 8 UST 
(pt. 2) 1786), do proclaim that— 

(1) Part I of Schedule XX to the 
GATT is modified to conform to the ac- 
tions taken in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the 
Annex to this proclamation. 

(2) General Headnote 3(c) (iii), part 
5 of schedule 6, and subpart A, part 2 of 
the Appendix to the TSUS are modified 
as set forth in the Annex to this proc- 
lamation. 

(3) Annex II of Executive Order No. 
11888 of November 24, 1975, as amended, 
listing articles that are eligible for benefits 
of the GSP when imported from any 
designated beneficiary developing coun- 
try, is further amended by adding item 
685.29 (as added by the Annex to this 
proclamation), in numerical sequence. 

(4) Annex III of Executive Order No. 
11888, as amended, listing articles that 
are eligible for benefits of the GSP when 
imported from all designated beneficiary 
countries except those specified in Gen- 
eral Headnote 3(c) (iii) of the TSUS, is 
amended by deleting item 685.28 
therefrom. 

(5) This proclamation shall be effec- 
tive as to those articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption 
on or after April 11, 1978. The increased 
rates of duty provided for in the Annex 
to this proclamation shall apply only with 
respect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption before 
the close of April 10, 1981, unless the pe- 
riod of their effectiveness is earlier ex- 
pressly modified or terminated. 

In Witness WuHEREOF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this seventh day of April 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
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and seventy-eight, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred second. 

Jmmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:50 p.m., April 7, 1978] 

NOTE: The annex is printed in the FEDERAL 

RecisTer of April 11, 1978. 


National Advisory Council on 
Economic Opportunity 


Appointment of Six Members. April 7, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of six persons as members 
of the National Advisory Council on 
Economic Opportunity for terms ex- 
piring September 22, 1980. The Council 
is a 21-member advisory council affiliated 
with the Community Services Admin- 
istration. Those appointed are: 

HanNAH Hume Bairp, of Florence, Ky., who 
is active in community affairs such as the 
Northern Kentucky Human Services Plan- 
ning Council and the Northern Kentucky 
Area Development District Human Serv- 
ices Advisory Board; 

WituraM M. DALEy, a Chicago attorney ; 

Ms. L. C. Dorsey, of Jackson, Miss., ex- 
ecutive director of the Mississippi Council 
on Human Relations and associate director 
of the Southern Coalition on Jails and 
Prisons ; 

Hazet N. Duxgs, of Roslyn Heights, N.Y., 
president of the New York State Conference 
of Branches of the N.A.A.C.P. and direc- 
tor of administrative services for the New 
York City Off-Track Betting Corp.; 

GEOFFREY Faux, of Whitefield, Maine, an 
economist and codirector of the Exploratory 
Project for Economic Alternatives; 

W. Puitip McLaurin, of Portland, Oreg., 
ombudsman for the State of Oregon and 
former acting director of the City of Port- 
land Training and Employment Division, 
Human Resources Bureau. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and 
announcements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 


April 1 
While in Lagos, Nigeria, the President 


attended a cultural program at Tafawa 
Balewa Square. 
April 2 

Following his meetings with General 
Obasanjo, the President went to the 
Nigerian Port Authority where he 
boarded Maris III for a cruise to Tin Can 
Island, in Lagos Harbor, for a tour of the 
new port facility. 


April 3 


The President met on the East Patio 
of the State House Marina with em- 
ployees of the American Embassy in 
Nigeria and members of their families. He 
then proceeded to Murtala Muhammed 
Airport, where he was joined by Gen- 
eral Obasanjo for the departure cere- 
mony, and then left Nigeria for his visit to 
Liberia. 

Following his luncheon with President 
Tolbert, the President visited the Peace 
Corps headquarters in Monrovia. He then 
proceeded to Roberts International Air- 
port, where he was joined by President 
Tolbert for the departure ceremony be- 
fore his return trip to the United States. 
April 4 

The President met at the White House 
with Hans-Dietrich Genscher, Foreign 
Minister of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. They discussed enhanced radiation 
weapons, among other topics. 
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April 5 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Zhbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs ; 

—the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship; 

—members of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 

Adm. Stansfield Turner, Director of 
Central Intelligence, Hamilton Jor- 
dan, Assistant to the President, and 
Dr. Brzezinski; 
-G. William Miller, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and Ruben Mettler, 
chairman of the board, TRW Sys- 
tems Groups, TRW, Inc.; 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of the Treasury W. Michael Blu- 
menthal, Charles L. Schultze, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and Mr. Miller. 

April 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison; 


a group of business, labor, and politi- 
cal leaders to discuss tax reform; 
—Secretary of Health, Education, and 

Welfare Joseph A. Califano, Jr., 


Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, and Douglas A. Fraser, 
president of the United Auto 
Workers, to discuss national health 
insurance ; 

-Maj. Gen. Earl O. Anderson, chair- 
man, and Col. James C. Craig, mem- 


bership chairman, of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association ; 

—Prince and Princess 
Japan; 

—Michael Bakalis, Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of Illinois, and 
Richard Durkin, Democratic can- 
didate for Lieutenant Governor of 
Illinois ; 

—NMrrs. Carter, for lunch; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

In connection with the American Can- 
cer Society’s April Crusade, the President 
met in the Oval Office with represent- 
atives of the Society and other guests, and 
presented the Cancer Courage Award to 
Tom Harper, a midshipman at the U.S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

April 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of State Cyrus R. Vance, Mr. Jor- 
dan, and Dr. Brezezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Representative John D. Dingell of 
Michigan; 

—Dr. Schultze; 

—a group of editors and news directors 
(transcript will be printed next 
week) ; 

—Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Hitachi of 


In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Alex Quaison-Sackey 
of Ghana, Romuald Spasowski of Po- 
land, Carlos Iturralde Ballivian of Boliv- 
ia, Paolo Pansa Cedronio of Italy, and 
Merwyn Norrish of New Zealand. 

The President left the White House for 
a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted April 4, 1978 

Rosert J. SuGARMAN, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a Commissioner on the part of the United 
States on the International Joint Commis- 
sion, United States and Canada. 


Submitted April 6, 1978 

Wituiam E. Ausers, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Alternate Federal Cochair- 
man of the Appaiachian Regional Commis- 
sion, vice George G. Seibels, Jr., resigned. 


Submitted April 7, 1978 


Davin BRoNHEIM, of the District of Columbia, 
to be an Assistant Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, vice 
Frederick T. Van Dyk, resigned. 

ANITA MILteEr, of New Jersey, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30, 1978, vice Thomas R. Bomar, re- 
signed. 

ANITA MILLER, of New Jersey, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
for the term of 4 years expiring June 30, 
1982 (reappointment). 

Cristosat C. Duenas, of Guam, to be Judge 
of the District Court of Guam for a term of 
8 years (reappointment). 

LEN J. Patetta, of Pennsylvania, to be United 
States District Judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, vice Herbert P. Sorg, 
retired. 

LEonarp B. Sanp, of New York, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, vice Charles M. Metzner, 
retired. 

Peter J. McLaucuuin, of Delaware, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
Delaware for the term of 4 years, vice John 
J. Smith. 

GteN E. Rosinson, of California, to be United 
States Marshal for the Northern District of 
California for the term of 4 years, vice Frank 
X. Klein, Jr. 


NOMINATIONS—Continued 
Submitted April 7—Continued 
The following-named persons to be members 
of the Federal Council on the Aging for the 
terms indicated: 
For a term expiring December 19, 1979 
NEtson H. CrurksHank, of the District 
of Columbia, vice Sheldon G. Hill, term 
expired. 
For a term expiring June 5, 1979 
Hosart CAtvin Jackson, S8r., of Penn- 
sylvania, vice Frell M. Owl, term ex- 
pired. 
Wa.tTeR L. Morrett, of Idaho, vice 
Lennie-Marie P. Tolliver, term expired. 
James T. SyKEs, of Wisconsin, vice Frank 
B. Henderson, term expired. 
For a term expiring June 5, 1980 
Fannie B. Dorsey, of Kentucky, vice 
Nelson Hale Cruikshank, term expired. 
Mary A. MarsHALL, of Virginia, vice 
Hobart C. Jackson, term expired. 
Bernice L. NeucarTEN, of Illinois, vice 
Sharon Masaye Fujii, term expired. 
FERNANDO MANUEL TorrEs-GiL, of 
California, vice Bernard E. Nash, term 
expired. 
WEs_LEy C. UHLMAN, of Washington, vice 
Garson Meyer, term expired. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released April 1, 1978 


Advance text: remarks at the National Arts 
Theatre in Lagos 


Released April 2, 1978 

Fact sheet: Tin Can Island, Lagos, Nigeria 

News conference: on the President’s meetings 
with Lt. Gen. Olusegun Obasanjo in 
Lagos—by Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 

Released April 6, 1978 

News conference: on the White House Con- 
ference on Small Business—by A. Vernon 
Weaver, Jr., Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, and Senator Gay- 
lord Nelson of Wisconsin 
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CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released April 7, 1978 


Announcement: nomination of Alfred Laureta 
to be Judge of the District Court for the 
Northern Mariana Islands 

Announcement: nomination of Peter J. Mc- 
Laughlin to be United States Marshal for 
the District of Delaware, and Glen E. 
Robinson to be United States Marshal for 
the Northern District of California 

Announcement: nomination of Cristobal G. 
Duenas for reappointment as Judge of the 
District Court of Guam; Len J. Paletta to be 
United States District Judge for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania; and Leonard B. 
Sand to be United States District Judge for 
the Southern District of New York 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 4, 1978 


Public Law 95-254 
An act to rescind certain budget authority 
contained in the message of the President 
of January 27, 1978 (H. Doc. 95-285), 
transmitted pursuant to the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974. 


ACTS APPROVED—Continued 
Approved April 4—Continued 
H.J. Res. 796 Public Law 95-255 


A joint resolution making an urgent supple- 
mental appropriation for disaster relief for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1978. 


Approved April 6, 1978 


H.R. 5383 Public Law 95-256 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
Amendments of 1978. 


Approved April 7, 1978 


H.R. 9169 Public Law 95-257 
An act to amend title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to permit the guarantee of 
obligations for financing fishing vessels in an 
amount not exceeding 871% per centum of 
the actual or depreciated actual cost of each 
vessel. 


H.R. 11055 Public Law 95-258 
An act relating to the year for including in 
income certain payments under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 received in 1978 but at- 
tributable to 1977, and to extend for one year 
the existing treatment of State legislators’ 
travel expenses away from home. 








Cumulative Index to Prior Issues 


First Quarter 


Epitor’s Note: The final index to documents appearing in 
Issues Nos. 1-13 of this volume is being printed separately. 

The second quarter index will begin with next week’s issue 
and will be printed at the back of the issue as is customary. 











